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OFFICIAL PROGRAM OF THE A. V. M. A. FOR THE 
DETROIT MEETING 


MONDAY MORNING, AUGUST 21 


Meeting of the Executive Committee at 8:00 A. M. in Parlor C, 
Hotel Statler. Persons who desire a hearing are requested to re- 
port at this time. 

OPEN MEETING—10:30 A. M. 
Detroit Board of Commerce Auditorium. 


Call to Order by the President. 
Address of Welcome to Michigan, 

Hon.* Woodbridge N. Ferris, Governor of Michigan. 
Address of Welcome to Detroit, Oscar B. Marx, Mayor of Detroit. 
Response to Address of Welcome. 
Address by the President, R.A. Archibald, Oakland, California. 
Roll Gall. 
Submission of the Minutes of Previous Meeting as published in the 

Journal. 

Report of the Executive Committee, 
Unfinished Business, 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 21—2:00 
Detroit Board of Commerce Auditorium. 


Unfinished Business. 
Report of the Executive Committee. 
Report of the Secretary—C. M. Haring. 
Report of the Treasurer—F. H. Schneider. 
Report of the Librarian—J. N. Frost. 
Report of the Committee on Diseases—J. R. Mohler, Chairman. 
The Efficiency of the Various Disinfectants, 
Charles H. Higgins. 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Cattle in the Middle Section of the 
United States, A. T. Kinsley 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia with Special Reference. to its Economic 
Importance J. R. Mohler 
Non-Specific Treatment of Infectious Diseases in Animals, 
K. F. Meyer. 
A Study of the Milk in Bovine Infectious Abortion. 
Ward Giltner. 
(This paper will be read by title and referred to the Chairman of the See- 
tion on Sanitary Medicine to be read at the proposed symposium on that dis- 
ease). 
Report of Committee on Intelligence and Education—N. 8S. Mayo, 
Chairman. 
Report of the Committee on Re-Organization—C. A. Cary, Chairman. 


MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 21—8 :00 
Reception and Ball in Ball Room, Hotel Statler. 


TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 22—$9 :30 


Report of the Executive Committee. 

Report of the Committee on Finance—E. L. Quitman, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Necrology—H. Jensen, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Salmon Memorial—J. F. Winchester. 

Report of the Committee on Selection of Emblem—Otis A. Longley, 
Chairman. 

Report of the International Tuberculosis Commission—J. G. Ruther- 
ford, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Journal—F. Torrance, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Advertisements of Veterinary Rem- 
edies—M. Jacob, Chairman, 
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Report of the ‘Special Committee on Agricultural College Investi- 
gation—F’. B. Hadley, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Glanders—E. B. Ackerman, Chairman. 

Report of the Special Committee on Veterinary Nomenclature—S. 
Sisson, Chairman. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 22—2 :00 


Joint meeting of all Sections in Ball Room, Hotel Statler, to 
hear papers on infectious abortion. For detailed program see page 
632. 

TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 22—8 :30 


Meetings of various Alumni Associations and Class dinners. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 23—9 :30 


Meeting of the Section on General Veterinary Practice in the 
Ball Room on the second floor, Hotel Statler. For detailed program 
of this Section, see page 634. 

Meeting of the Section on Sanitary Science and Police in the 
Banquet Room on the second floor, Hotel Statler. For detailed pro- 
gram of this Section, see page 635. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 23—2 :00 


Meeting of Section on General Veterinary Practice in Ball 
Room on the second floor, Hotel Statler. For detailed program of 
this Section, see page 634, 

Meeting of the Section on Sanitary Science and Police in Ban- 
quet Room on the second floor, Hotel Statler. For detailed program 
of this Section, see page 636. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 24—7 :30 
Banquet in the Banquet Room, Hotel Statler. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24 


The entire Association, including ladies and all registered visit- 
ing veterinarians, will leave on the steamer Britannia for Parke, 
Davis & Company’s plant on the river front. During the entire 
day the association will be guests of that company. They will visit 
the Laboratories and sail on the Lake and the River St. Clair, 
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THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 24—7 :30 
Ball Room, Hotel Statler. 


Report of the Committee on Legislation—David Buckingham, 
Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions—John W. Adams, Chairman, 

Further Report of the Committee on Re-Organization. 

Report of the Committee on History—James Law, Chairman. 

Reports of Delegates to Conventions. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers—1, President; 2, First Vice-President; 3, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; 4, Third Vice-President; 5, Fourth Vice- 
President; 6, Fifth Vice-President; 7, Secretary; 8, Treas- 
urer; 9, Librarian. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25 


General Assembly of the Association. 
Unfinished Business. 

Installation of Officers. 

Clinic and Demonstrations throughout the Day. 
Adjournment. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26 
The members of the Association who will be passing through 


Chicago have been invited by Sears, Roebuck and Company to visit 
their establishment at 10:30 A. M. and be their guests at luncheon. 


LITERARY PROGRAM 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 22—2 :00 


Joint Session of all Sections in Ball Room on the second floor 
of Hotel Statler. 


SYMPOSIUM, CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
1. The Death and Expulsion of the Immature Fetus as a Standard 
for Measuring the Prevalence of Infection of Cattle Abortion. 
W. L. Williams, Ithaca N. Y. 
2. Some of the Advantages of Sanitary Precautions in Cattle 
Breeding. John F. DeVine, Goshen, N. Y, 
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3. Contagious Abortion from the Practitioners’ Standpoint. ¥ 
C. A. Cotton, St. Paul, Minn. 


4. The Bull as a Disseminator of Contagious Abortion. 
FF. B. Hadley and H. Lothe, Madison, Wis. 


Now that the causative organism of contagious abortion of cattle has been 
isolated and reliable methods of diagnosis have been perfected, means are at 
hand to control accurately and to interpret.correctly the results of experiments 
designed to shed light upon the question of the ability of both mechanically 
infected and systemically infected bulls to transmit abortion by cohabitation. 

This paper discusses an experiment, based upon practical and scientific 
knowledge, in which abortion-infected bulls were bred to non-infected virgin 
heifers. 

The authors among other conclusions state: % 

(1) That the bull is less susceptible to abortion infection than the cow. 

(2) That if the bull does become naturally infected by the abortion ba- 
cilli the infection usually runs a course much more benign than in the cow. 

(3) That the soiled bulls with systemic infections used in the experé- 
ments were incapable of disseminating the abortion disease by cohabitation. 


5. A Study of the Milk in Bovine Infectious Abortion. 
Ward Giltner, L. H. Cooledge and I. F. Huddleson, Lab. 
of Bact. and Hygiene, East Lansing, Miehigan. 


The paper deals with various aspects of cows’ milk in its relation to bo- 
vine infectious abortion and to human health. It is shown that the introduc- 
tion of Bact. abortus into the udder of a cow causes the appearance of agglu- 
tinins in the milk; that agglutinins are always found in milk capable of pro- 
ducing typical lesions of Bact. abortus in the guinea pig, but that the reverse 
is not true. No proof is found that Bact. abortus is pathogenic for man, but 
antibodies for the microorganisms appear in the blood of man as a result of 
feeding naturally infected milk, probably representing a passive immunity in 
man. Results are reported also on the, (1) effect of feeding infected milk to 
rabbits; (2) to guinea pigs; (3) to new born calves; (4) significance of the 
matting of the hairy tufts around the sheath and vulva of calves. 


6. The Present Status of the Abortion Question. 


Adolph Eichhorn, Chief of Pathological Division, Bureau 


of Animal Industry, and Geo. M. Potter, Veterinary 
Inspector, Bureau of Animal Industry, Path. Division. 


This paper recounts briefly the history of the disease, quoting authors and 
setting forth the essential contributions of each; points out the difficulties 
associated with the investigation of the question; reports some of the work, 
and conclusions of the Bureau of Animal Industry; and finally outlines meth- 
ods which have been in a measure successful in controlling the disease. 


7, Discussion to be opened by V. A. Moore, Ithaca, N. Y, 
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8. Experiments with Equine Abortion. 
J. B. Hardenbergh, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Ten minutes) 


This paper outlines experiments in connection with equine abortion. It 
also gives data relative to the vaccination practiced in this disease and also 


ophthalmic experiments. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 23—9 :30 
Ball Room, on second floor, Hotel Statler. 


SECTION ON GENERAL VETERINARY PRACTICE 
L. A. Merillat, Chicago, Chairman. 
1. Lost Opportunities. David S. White, Columbus Ohio. 


Local Anaesthesia in Animal Dentistry. 
H. E. Bemis, Ames, Iowa. 


3. Teaching Pharmacology. H. Jensen, Kansas City, Missouri. 


4. Business Methods in a Veterinary Practice. 
D. M. Campbell, Chicago, Tlinois. 


5. Topographic Anatomy of the Anterior Part of the Head—An 
Illustrated Lecture H. S. Murphey, Ames. Iowa. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—2 :00 
Ball Room on second floor, Hotel Statler. 


Shipping Fever of Horses. J. R. Mohler, Washington, D. C. 


Shipping Fever of Horses from the Army Standpoint. 
C. J. Willgans, Kansas City, Mo. 


3. Shipping Fever as Seen from a Large City Practice. 
G. B. McKillip, Chicago, Ill. 


4. Nymphomania of Mares. H. Fulstow. Norwalk. Ohio. 


5. Paraphimosis of Domesticated Animals. 
J. V. LaCroix,Kansas City, Mo. 


6. Surgery of Paraphimosis. John Adams, Philadelphia, Penna. 


7. Recommendations for the Control of White Scours. 
A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo. 


8. Some Physiological Experiments in Breeding. 
H. D. Bergman, Ames, Iowa. 


Treatment of Equine Pneumonia R. C. Moore, St. Joseph, Mo, 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 23,—9:30. 


Banquet Room on the second floor, Hotel Statler. 


SECTION ON SANITARY SCIENCE AND POLICE 
C. H. Higgins, Ottawa, Chairman. 


1. Osteomalacia or ‘‘Cage Paralysis’’ in Primates. 
W. Reid Blair, New York, N. Y. 


2. Studies in Canine Distemper. 
John A. Kolmer, John Reichel, George H. Heist and 
Maleolm J. Harkins. 
(From MeMann’s Laboratory of Experimental Pathology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., and Mulford Biological Laboratories, Glen- 
olden, Pa.) 


3. Hypodermal Anaphylaxis. 
S. Hadwen, Veterinary Research Laboratory, Agassiz, B. C. 


(Lantern slide demonstration of experimental data). 


4. Hog-Cholera, Transmission Through Infected Pork 
R. R. Birch, Ithaca, New York 


This paper deals with the possibilities of spreading hog cholera by means 
of infected pork trimmings in garbage. It includes experimental data ob- 
tained by killing hogs in various stages of hog cholera, and feeding small por- 
tions of the hams from which the samples were taken when fresh, while others 
were refrigerated or cured before portions were removed for feeding. Special 
consideration is given to the relation between meat inspection and this means 
of hog cholera transmission. 


5. Results of the Use of Hog Cholera Globulin on 3,000 Hogs in 
the Field Robert Graham, Lexington, Ky. 


(Ten minutes) 


Hog cholera globulin was used under field conditions in controlling hog 
cholera in infected herds as well as herds apparently free from the infection. 
In non-infected herds virus was simultaneously administered in conjunction 
with the globulin. Hogs immunized by the simultaneous method were later 
hyperimmunized in some instances. Comparative results of the use of hog 
cholera globulin and unrefined hog cholera serum indicated that hog cholera 
globulin in small doses has protective powers against hog cholera equal to those 
of the unrefined serum. 


6. Further Studies with Hog Cholera with Reference to Spiro- 
chaeta Hyos 


Walter E. King and R. H, Drake, Detroit, Mich, 


(Ten minutes) 
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7. The Follow-Up and Combined Systems of Tubereulin Testing 
George H. Hart and J. Traum 

Data showing that no one method will produce 100% reactions in tuber- 
culous cattle and that probably 85% represents the efficiency by the ordinary 
technic used in routine work. Tuberculous cattle frequently react to one form 
of the tuberculin test and not to others. 

In the elimination of tuberculosis from certified and accredited herds the 
writers advocate the combined method of tuberculin testing, using three meth- 
ods at once or, preferably, if time permits, the follow-up system, by applying 
the ophthalmic test twice at intervals of one week, followed immediately by the 
intradermal method, and after the lapse of three or four weeks testing by the 
subeutaneous method all animals that have not been removed by the previous 
tests. 

In routine testing in certified herds alternate semi-annual tests by the 
subeutaneous and intradermal methods have been used, supplemented by the 
follow-up method in those herds where over 5% of reactors were found to be 
present. The intrapalpebral method is considered to be in principle practically 
the same as the intradermal. In practice we have found the injection required 
more time than labor, and was objected to by cattle owners as causing too 
much disturbance in the barn. Slight local reactions in the subpalpebral in- 
jection are more difficult to recognize than those in thesubeaudal fold and 
there is a higher percentage of doubtful cases to retest. 


8. Studies in Forage Poisoning 
Robert Graham and L. R. Himmelberger 
(Ten minutes) 

Continuing bacteriological studies of an oat hay which proved poisonous 
to horse and mule stock, previously reported at the United State Live Stock 
Sanitary Association meeting 1915. The pathogenic properties of a bacillus 
isolated from the oat forage as well as from another forage in a remote out- 
break are described. Small animals, including guinea pigs, rabbits, chickens 
and white mice, were apparently immune while horses were apparently suscep- 
tible. Bovines, sheep, and goats less so. Filtrates of this bacillus grown in 
Uschinsky’s protein-free medium on being injected intravenously into horses 
from day to day resulted in manifest symptoms, coma and death. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—2 


SECTION ON SANITARY SCIENCE AND POLICE 
Banquet Room on the second floor, Hotel Statler. 
Army Service, Remounts, Hors—E BREEDING AND ALLIED TOPICS 


1. An Army Veterinary Corps C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By a Veterinary Corps is meant a department of the army having its own 


organization and head. 

* Its purpose is to insure the purchase of sound horses and care for those 
that are injured, sick or inefficient. In order to be of the greatest value in re- 
ducing the amount of suffering to the minimum, in preventing the spread of 
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transmissible diseases to animals and human beings in the army and in civil 
life during the war and after it is ended, in removing from the fighting and 
working lines the animals that are not able to work and thereby interfere with 
progress, it is imperative that a sufficient number of men should be properly 
educated, organized, equipped and clothed with abundant authority. 

From observations made in the field the Veterinary Corps is the most 
efficient organization for looking after this important branch of the Army 
Service. All charity and assistance contributed by humane societies or indi- 
viduals to alleviate the suffering of animals should be conducted and handled 
under the supervision of the Veterinary Service. 


2. The National Horse 
R. Vans Agnew, Army Service School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

The improvement of the present stock for breeding the light horse. The 
giving of government premiums in all states for the best type of stallion, mare 
and foal. The present remount depots and the class of animals sent to them. 
The fallacy of the present contract system. The evil of shipping fever in con- 
nection with it. Some suggestions for a remount organization to take the 
place of the contract system. Cooperation from the State Veterinarians and 
Agricultural Farms. The types and their crosses for remounts. What has 
been done in some states to improve the type. The real type and what it is 
called upon to do in peace and war. 


3. Remounts, their Care in Depots and in Transit 
D. Warnock, British Remount Station, Dixie, Que. 
4. Remounts Jas. N. Hornbaker, Front Royal, Va. 


In the papers announced there will be new developments con- 
cerning infectious abortion, tuberculin testing, canine distemper 
and non-specific methods of treating infectious diseases. A dis- 
cussion of Duval’s prophylactic for hog cholera will be arranged if 
possible. 

Beyond the fact that every effort will be made to have the 
clinic up to its usual high standard, it can be stated, at this time, 
that among the new things to be demonstrated are: William’s 
uterine irrigations; Bemis’s dental anesthesia; and McKillip’s 
ventricular cauterization for roaring. 

After August 7th, address all communications to the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. By that date the president and secretary will be en route 
from California. Beginning August 18, the secretary will hold 
office hours at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

‘On August 19 and 20 the executive committee and the com- 
mittee on reorganization will be in session at the Hotel Statler, 


Detroit. 
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A FINAL APPEAL 

This is the last opportunity we shall have to appeal to the 
loyalty of the members of the A. V. M. A. and others of the 
profession to attend the meeting of the association at Detroit, be- 
‘ginning August 21. 

Rates, as favorable as possible, have been obtained from the 
Trunk Line Association. This association grants a rate of ‘‘two 
cents per mile in each direction, going and returning via same route 
only ; tickets to be sold and good going August 19 to 21, and return- 
ing to reach original starting point not later than August 29.’’ When 
purchasing tickets, the reduced rate should be asked for. The hotel 
rates are moderate as compared with other cities, although one may 
spend as much as he pleases. If you have not yet made your hotel 
reservations, do so at once, as a very large number of conventions 
are booked for Detroit this summer and it is advisable to avoid any 
difficulty in getting located. Rooms may be reserved at any of the 
hotels mentioned in the June issue. If this is done you may dis- 
miss the matter from your mind and rest assured that yeu will 
have comfortable quarters upon your arrival. 

Splendid lake trips may be made from many points and it 
would be advisable for those so inclined to make arrangements with 
the various railroads via lake steamers and also reserve state rooms 
on the steamers in advance. Full information of these trips can 
usually be obtained from the excursion bureaus at the various rail- 
road or steamship offices. 

The local committee of arrangements reports that matiers are 
progressing as satisfactorily as can be expected. They are over- 
looking nothing that will add to the comfort and entertainment of 
the visiting members and their wives and friends. 

The efforts put forth to make this meeting a success are shown 
in the official program 

The program speaks for itself. The officers and committees 
have given freely of their time and labor and now cooperation is 
required from the members of the association, by their presence at 
the meeting, to insure a complete success. 

We are perhaps entering upon a new era in veterinary pro- 
gress. This year nearly all of the veterinary colleges are pre- 
senting a four-year curriculum; army veterinary conditions will 
undoubtedly be improved, as the result of favorable legislation ; 
our country has been freed from the ravages of foot-and-mouth 
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disease. This should be a thanksgiving meeting. Show your ap- 
preciation by attending, and remember in this connection that your 
wife has earned a vacation and this is an unusually good opportun- 
ity to reimburse her, in part, for the assistance she has rendered 
you. A more ideal place than Detroit could not have been scleeted. 
The association expects every member to do his duty. 


A WORTHY TRIBUTE TO A WORTHY MAN 


On June 20 there was unveiled a tablet to the memory of Dr. 
Leonard Pearson, formerly a professor in the veterinary school, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and dean of its faculty. The ex- 
ercises were held in the library of the veterinary school. Dr. L. A. 
Klein, the present dean, spoke on ‘‘Leonard Pearson—His Work 
for Education for the State and for the Nation’’. William H. Cald- 
well, secretary of the American Guernsey Cattle Club, spoke on 
‘‘Leonard Pearson—His Interest in the Farmer and His Prob- 
lems’’. Dr. C. J. Marshall, state veterinarian, spoke on ‘‘ Leonard 
Pearson—The Man’’. The tablet was presented on behalf of the 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association by Dr. E. T. Gill and aecepted on 
behalf of the university by Provost Edgar F. Smith. The tablet, 
which is erected in the archway of the veterinary building, is in- 
scribed as follows: ‘‘To the m:czxzory of Leonard Pearson. B.S., 
V.M.D., M.D., Eminent as a Veterinarian, Scholar, and Lover of 
Mankind, through whose breadth of vision and untiring efforts 
these buildings were made possible; whose appreciation of the 
needs of Animal Husbandry kept him in sympathetic touch with 
the farmer, and whose achievements will always be an honor to his 
Alma Mater, this tablet is affectionally dedicated by the 

GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION.”’ 

The addresses gave eloquent testimony to the broad scope and 
value of the work accomplished by Dr. Pearson; to his modest 
demeanor and sterling character. 

Dr. Pearson possessed unusual ability which was developed 
by extensive educational application at home and abroad. He was 
the first to apply the tuberculin test to cattle in this country and 
his researches, in the great bovine scourge, were those of a master. 
He has been secretary and president of our A.V.M.A. Aside 
from his great technical knowledge he was a man among men. His 
foresight, sound judgment and industry naturally compelled suc- 
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cess. The University of Pennsylvania has reason to be proud of 
him. 
It was the writer’s privilege to know Dr. Pearson, in his pre- 
veterinary days while he was working out his university course. No 
one appreciated more than he the importance of educational train- 
ing and the value it has in fostering and developing natural talent. 
We are not surprised at the eminence he attained; knowing some 
of his earlier characteristics, we do not see how it could have been 
otherwise. 

The tablet is a worthy tribute to Dr. Pearson. It indicates 
the esteem in which he is held by others than those in the veteri- 
nary profession. It will perpetuate his memory and his worth, and 
yet there is a tinge of regret :—that his fellow-veterinarians could 
not have been represented in this token of merit. 


P.A.F. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON LIVESTOCK 
SANITARY AFFAIRS 


The Secretary of Agriculture has appointed the following 
named members of the Bureau of Animal Industry as an advisory 
committee on Live Stock Sanitary Affairs: 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 

try, Chairman, 

Mr. Geo. M. Rommell, Chief, Animal Husbandry Division, 

Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Mr. B. H. Rawl, Chief, Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, 

Dr. R. A. Ramsay, Chief, Field Inspection Division, Bu- 

reau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. R. W. Hickman, Chief, Quarantine Division, Bureau 

of Animal Industry. 

The committee will act in an advisory capacity on all live 
stock sanitary questions and will consider such matters as may be 
referred to it by the chairman or by the Secretary. Also on its 
own initiative it will consider related questions, suggest means for 
the control and eradication of animal diseases, and recommend such 
measures as seem best suited for live stock sanitary control work 
and for the general welfare of the animal industry. 
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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES 


Bois Jerome. 

POLYVALENT SERUM AGAIN. In my duties as chronicler, I have 
to avoid all appearance of favoritism and as much as possible must 
present to those who do me the honor of reading my communications, 
the various aspects under which the subjects I consider are related 
by others. 

Such is the necessity and the opportunity that present them- 
selves from the proceedings of a méeting at the Societe de Chirurgie, 
where the treatment of fistulous osteitis by the polyvalent serum of 
Leclainche and Vallee was under consideration. 

Having recorded in other chronicles the great advantages that 
were claimed for it by veterinarians and human surgeons, I extract 
from a report made before said society on this subject. 

First, the reporter refers to the utility of the serum, which is 
obtained from horses, immunized against the aerobic and anaerobic 
germs of many suppurations: staphylococci, streptococci, coli ba- 
cilli, pyocyanic, perfringens, septic vibrios, etc., and he then exam- 
ines the effects of the polyvalent which when applied to infected 
wounds, change them, dry them and then promote cicatrization. 

The technic of its application is considered and well known and 
I pass to the important part, the consideration of the report, which 
constitutes the ‘‘reversed side of the medal,’’ presented from the 
successful trials recorded. 

In another communication made some time previous, 282 old 
wounds out of 421 were reported as having recovered in three 
months and a half. Investigation of these cases showed that a cer- 
tain number presented had only superficial lesions, and the cicatrix 
had reopened. Again a larger number was found in which, after 
a short time, the old wound was suppurating freely, with fetid dis- 
charge, sloughing of the walls of the fistulous tracts, sequestrum of 
bones and even foreign bodies. 

Therefore, if small necrotic parts may slough out readily, it is 
not demonstrated that merely by the local action of a drain. moist 
with serum, a larger one might not. On that account, the reporter 
explains the frequency of complications such as lymphangitis, 
sloughing of the skin, etc., that he has observed. 

Not only these conditions have been observed but others more 
serious have followed the use of the polyvalent serum, such as sup- 
purative arthritis, osteomyelitis, septicemic manifestations, ete. 
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Is it possible, continues the reporter, to explain these accidents, 
some of which are slight and others severe and even fatal, as being 
the result of a defective application of the serum? It is possible, 
but they exist nevertheless and must be considered, and as a 
conclusion he (the reporter) would not be inclined to immunize 
wounds with a serum which, directly or indirectly, renders the pyo- 


. genie microbes able to promote abscesses, sometimes severe, around 
_ foreign bodies encysted for months. 


One of the members present at the meeting made the remark 
that ‘‘we know nothing of this new polyvalent serum, recommended 


in practice without its action having been demonstrated by con- 


clusive experimental researches.’’ 

This severe statement should have been unnecessary if it is re- 
membered that the two veterinarians who discovered the said serum 
are sufficiently known to prove that all the experimental researches 
necessary and their conclusions tested have been made. 

At any rate, one of the critics of the polyvalent serum and one 
who was most severe and unwilling to accept its value, in 2 subse- 
quent meeting withdrew all objections and acknowledged that the 
‘‘serum was a marvellous preventive agent and was especially to be 
recommended in the prophylaxis of gaseous gangrene.’’ A good 
recommendation for the polyvalent serum of Leclainche and Vallee. 


LIGATURE OF BLoop VESSELS IN Foor Diseases. This surgical 
interference may not, strictly speaking, be new. In the abstracts of 
the American Veterinary Review I have already recorded some of 
their applications in some foot affections. In the report that I read 
in the Recueil de Paris, by Army Veterinary Major J. Descazeaux, 
I find it of sufficient importance to warrant consideration. 

Indeed the report refers to ligature of the phalangeal veins in 
the treatment of chronic laminitis and of contracted heels, which he 
says he has seen resorted to in some foot affections while he was in 
Brazil. 

Chronic laminitis is the principal trouble in which he has used 
this treatment. Common in some regions, severe by its frequency 
and the accidents that accompany it, the loss of the services of the 
animal it occasions,the pecuniary depression, etc., all these condi- 
tions were favorable for experimentation and to determine what 


benefit might be gained by the method. 
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The treatment consisted in the ligature of one or of both phal- 
angeal veins of the legs affected with chronic laminitis. It.is an 
operation which has no bad sequelae and can be performed without 
fear. The preparatory steps are similar to those for neurotomy or 
for the ligature of the artery. 

The animal having been cast, the hair is clipped, and the region 
disinfected. An. incision is made on one or the other side of the 
fetlock, the vein is easily recognized, exposed, raised with aseptic 
silk thread and ligated. Once the ligature is applied, the central 
end of the vein may or may not be divided. If it is, the object is to 
avoid the formation of clots in that portion of the blood vessel. As 
a third step of the operation, the skin is sewed and a light dressing 
applied. Cicatrization follows rapidly, even if the skin has nct been 
sutured. As mentioned this operation is the general technic of 
neurotomy or arteriotomy. 

According to Mr. Descazeaux, the changes that take place in 
the operated foot are very interesting. They are more marked 
when both veins have been ligated. 

‘The day after the operation, the fetlock and coronet are 
swollen. Walking is more difficult. After a few days, this con- 
dition improves, the swelling has disappeared and locomotion is 
much easier. On the eighth day the foot is quite warm and the 
coronary band abnormally swollen. After the 15th day this con- 
dition is still more marked. The coronary band being quite large, 
the frog becomes very large, hypertrophied, elastic and soft.. The 
rings of the wall, which were first juxtaposed, on a level with the 
coronary, gradually diminish, separate and extend downwards. 
The animal walks much easier, notwithstanding the contact of the 
soft frog on the hard ground. There is indeed a very marked im- 
provement. On the 20th day, a broad, hollow shoe can be put on 
and the horse, moving much better and freely, can resume work.’’ 

This is a practical record which certainly will deserve atiention. 
The author relates briefly the experiments he has made. There were 
eleven cases, where single or double ligatures were applied. All 
the cases recovered their general-usefulness in a period of time 
varying between twenty and thirty days and these results speak 
much in favor of further trials. 

While practising these experiments. for the treatment of chronic 
laminitis, the author had the opportunity to try the operation in 
one case of contracted heels. With this case the results were 
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splendid. After 10 days the operated foot had a normal frog, 
rather hypertrophied and the movements of the animal were much 
improved. 

In conclusion the writer says: ‘‘in chronic disease without 
alteration of the hoof, ligature of one vein will give a perfect im- 
provement. In cases with alterations of the hoof the ligature of 
both veins is essential.’’ 

TREATMENT OF STERCORAL CouLLEcTIONS. Intestinal ebstrue- 
tions are often due to the agglomeration in the floating colon and 
the rectum of fecal matter, which form stercoral masses of various 
sizes and conditions and give rise to abdominal disturbances which 
in some instances become serious and even may end fatally. 

These stercoral accumulations are, in some countries, quite com- 
mon and animals of various ages, often the younger ones, are those 
which most commonly suffer, especially when the diet is of a special 
character. 

The symptomatic manifestations observed, are similar to those 
of all intestinal obstructions: appearing either insidiously or sud- 
denly, slight and sometimes intermittent colics, frequently with more 
or less diarrhea first ; there are evacuations of mucus or of elongated 
droppings, hard and coated, etc. There may be tympanitis, more 
or less developed. Sometimes there is a passage of one or several 
hard masses or balls and recovery is then spontaneous. But re- 
lapses are rather frequent. 

The diagnosis of stercoral balls is the easiest to make among 
the great group of colics. The absence of defecation, the elongated 
hard coated droppings, the rectal exploration and possibly the feel- 
ing of a hard body by palpation of the abdominal walls. 

The prognosis may be serious, although in some cases recovery 
is quite frequent and yet by the classical treatment the mortality 
of a third or even half of the animals affected is not uncommon. 

These remarks briefly taken from an article in the Recued of 
Alfort by Mr. C. Bellu were made by him to suggest a method of 
treatment which he has used for years and which is considered as 
the proper curative indication. It consists simply in large forced 
enemas. 

The large lavement, which in human medicine is the basis of 
intestinal washing has also found its application with animals and 
there are several instances where the use of large lavements have 
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been beneficial. In the present instance, the principle of the treat- 
ment is the dilution of the stercoral balls under a constant pressure 
of water, sufficient to soften, to dislocate their structure but yet 
insufficient to rupture the intestines. The pressure must be kept 
up until the liquid runs very easily in the large intestine and re- 
mains in it a sufficient length of time to produce the disintegration 
of the fibrous structure of the balls by its peristaltic contractions. 

To realize this condition a rubber tube is necessary, 18 to 25 
millimeters in diameter, two meters in length. This is to be con- 
nected with any kind of container, to hold about 30 litres of liquid, 
and provided with a cork at its bottom. The animal is cast, or if 
quiet enough only hobbled behind, a tobacco bag suture is made at 
four points through the thickness of the anus, the rubber tube is 
inserted and the !iquid poured in tke container and allowed to flow 
slowly and gradually through the intestines where its softening 
action upon the stercorous mass takes place more or less rapidly. 
In many cases one injection is sufficient, but sometimes it has to be 
repeated for three or four days until the feces are once more normal. 
The quantity of uid injected varies according to the age and size 
of the animal, and while yearlings may be relieved with about 8 to 
12 litres of liquid, animals of two years or more may require as 
much as 40. Indeed in adult animals 60 and 70 litres of water have 
been used. But such quantities are unnecessary. 

When the operation is finished and the rubber tube is removed, 
the tobacco suture which was first only tight enough to prevent the 
tube from coming out is then closed tightly for a few hours so as to 
allow a more thorough dilution and dissociation, generally three 
hours are sufficient to permit its removal and justify the comple- 
ment of the treatment by the subcutaneous injection of eserine. 

No after care is necessary, no complication to be looked for and 
the treatment is said to be the one of choice for stercoral balls and 
egagropiles. It is sufficiently simple to justify its trial. 

Opsonic MerHop In SurGEry. In previous chronicles I have 
in the JouRNAL placed before our readers the subject of pyoculture 
and of the opsonic index with the controversy and opposition the 
former had found among some surgeons of high repute. The 
analysis of an article of the Archives de Medecine Experimentale 
and Anatomie Pathologique that I find in the Presse Medicale per- 
mits me to bring the subject again before those who may have some 
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interest in it. Certainly the considerations of the authors are very 
valuable and deserve attention. 

When one follows the sequelae of operations in a large number 
of patients, he readily notices the infectious accidents which occur 
in some, notwithstanding the difficulties and the long duration of 
the surgical interference, recovery takes place without any trouble, 
while in others the simplest and best regulated operation is at times 
complicated with most disastrous consequences. 

Must it be admitted that in those cases the infection takes place 
through the instruments or the hands of the surgeon? Of course, 
that is possible, but the occurence is exceptional, especially in our 
day, with perfect sterilizing apparatus and thoroughly educated 
practitioners. 

Most often the infection of a wound takes place at the time of 
the operation, by the germs of ‘the surrounding air. It is an in- 
fection that must necessarily take place in all the cases. 

In general, as these germs are readily destroyed in an organism 
in possession of lightly developed phagocytic properties, it is only 
when the resistance of the patient is weak that they can give rise to 
the series of post operative infectious accidents. 

Can this resistance of the patient to the infection be learned 
beforehand and then estimate the possibility of such infectious acci- 
dents after an operation, be entertained ? 

The authors of the article say that by the opsonic method the 
problem can be satisfactorily solved. 

From the careful consideration of a large number of operations 
when they have resorted to the method (which they made only with 
streptococci) they have observed that there exists a close connection 
between the value of the opsonic index and the resistance to the 
infection. This may be said to never take place when the opsonic 
index is above normal or even slightly below, at 0,90 for instance. 
Between 0,90 and 0,75 infection is frequent, but not sure and if it 
occurs, it assumes relatively serious characters. Below 0,75 infec- 
tious accidents were always observed. 

Is the value of the opsonic index always identical in the same 
individual, whatever may be the variety of microbes examined or 
are there distinct variations? By preventive vaccinations, can the 
value of the opsonie index be elevated in a patient before an oper- 
ation? These are questions of importance which are now the object 
of investigation by the authors and while awaiting the results of 
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their labor it is satisfactory to know their practical conclusions, 
namely: in all patients having a very low opsonic index great at- 
tention is required and the duration of a serious interference must 
be reduced and even avoided if possible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. I hope I am not intrud- 
ing on the kindness of our worthy editor with the following thank- 
fully received publications from various parts of the States and 
which if they continue to come I will take advantage of for future 
chronicles. 

Chicago Veterinary College Quarterly Bulletin, Dee 1915; 
Cornell Veterinarian, April 1916; Alpha Psi Quarterly March 1916; 
Reprints from the Journal of Agricultural Research, January, 
February, Marck, April 1916; Suggestions for the Repression of 
Sterility, Aboriion and Mammitis in Cows and of White Scours in 
Calves, second edition, circular No. 4, N. Y. 8S. Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, by Prof. W. L. Williams. 


A. LIAUTARD. 


Correction. Doctor H. 8. Murphey calls attention to corree- 
tions which should be made ‘in the proceedings. The corrections 
are indicaied by the words in the parentheses. In the June number, 
page 430, the paragraph should read: ‘‘I wish to say that we went 
to no little trouble to collect the local data for the material (of this 
report) and so far as the usefulness of (the speaker to this) com- 
mittee is concerned we fee! that it is at an end, ete.’’ In the July 
number on page 556, Dr. Murphey should have been credited with 
saying the budget system instead of the Babson system. 


In the past five years the quantity of meat and meat food 
products prepared under Federal supervision has averaged slight- 
, ly over 7,000,600,000 pounds yearly (about 70 pounds per capita 
of population of the United States). About 19,000,000 pounds of 
this (one-fourth of 1 per cent) were condemned. 


A report recently issued by the Census Bureau shows that 
558,000 carriages were manufactured in 1914, which is nearly 34 
per cent less than in 1909. The number of wagons was 573,000, 
which is 9 per cent fewer than in 1909. These reductions manj- 
festly reflect the effect of the automobile, 
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HALTING OR LAMENESS IN THE HORSE* 


(Boiterie ou Claudication du Cheval) 


F. T. Davusigny, Montreal, Can. 


The act of halting is an irregularity in the gait of the animal 
caused by an inequality or inability of one or more legs to perform 
their normal functions; the lameness is shown by certain pesitions 
or movements which the animal is forced to make in order to reduce 
or prevent pain. Lameness is not a disease but a symptom of some 
disease existing at some point in the leg where action is abnormal. 

Lameness may be caused by a great number of pathologica! 
changes or accidents, among which the most common are lesions 
which hinder the movement of joints, e. g., anchylosis, sprains and 
luxations. Sometimes we find an alteration in the length of a leg or a 
change in its direction; frequently the lesions interfere with the 
action of the different muscles (springs), thus wounds, ulcers, con- 
tusions. Lameness often arises from atrophy or paralysis of a por- 
tion of the leg, very often from some unknown pain which one sup- 
poses to be rheumatic. 

The degrees of lameness vary greatly in intensity. We have 
borrowed terms from the veterinarians to express these differences, 
as the animal ‘‘feigns’’ when the lameness is hardly noticeable, or 
that the animal limps when he is very lame but does not prevent him 
from putting weight on all four feet; that he walks on three feet 
when the pain is so sharp that the animal puts no weight, or ex- 
tremely little, on the affected foot. 

An animal may not limp in walking but does so when trotting. 
This is explained by the fact that in trotting the weight of the body 
is carried alternately on each pair of diagonal legs; the weight be- 
ing therefore double that carried by each leg while walking. The 
specific symptoms of a lameness depend entirely on its nature and 
seat; prognosis and treatment are entirely dependent on the exact 
diagnosis of the lameness. 

The question of diagnosing a lameness is threefold: 1. The de- 
termination of the lame leg; 2. The determination of the seat of 
lameness; 3. The determination of the nature of the lameness. 

1. Determination of the lame leg. The horse is examined 
first at rest; then during exercise; finally after exercise. General- 


*Presented at the meeting of the A. V. M, A. Section on Practice, Oak- 
land, Cal., September, 1915, 
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ly the lame leg is exempted from supporting the body during rest 
in proportion to the intensity of the pain; if the lame leg is a fore- 
leg it is held forward and we say the animal points; sometimes the 
leg is stretched; at other times it is half flexed at the fetlock or 
knee. Occasionally the leg is completely relaxed and rests on the 
anterior surface of the hoof. If the animal limps in a hind leg he 
holds it half flexed and supports it on the toe, or carries it slightly 
in abduction resting on the internal quarter of the hoof, or he may 
hold the leg up, or finally allow it to relax completely. While the 
affected leg is relieved of the support of the body, the other legs are 
placed under the center of gravity in such a way as to receive the 
weight of which the affected leg has been relieved. If two legs are 
affected at the same time the animal will relieve them alternately ; 
the pressure being always less continuous on the affected leg. If 
the two forelegs are affected the animal will bring the hindlegs as 
far forward as possible and hold his head up; he lowers his head and 
places the forefeet under the center of gravity if the two hindlegs 
are painful; if the pain causing the lameness is very severe and 
sharp one can recognize the fact not only by the position of the 
animal but by movements denoting lancing pain by which the 
whole aspect is changed. 

The best way of examining a horse during exercise is to have 
him led in a straight line when trotting, which should be dene on 
hard ground. The assistant should lead the animal loosely so that 
his head is free at all times; the observer places himself so that he 
may examine the horse from in front, from behind and from the 
sides, his attention must be fixed alternately on the forelegs, hind- 
legs and diagonal pair of legs. The walk is insufficient for a diag- 
nosis, and the gallop may lead one into error. Sometimes onc must 
turn the horse around on himself, by which means the pressure 
exerted on the inner legs may reveal a lameness which remained 
obscure during the exercises in a straight line. Sometimes it is 
advisable to have the animal walk on an inclined plane; the weight 
of the body which falls on the anterior parts during the descent will 
often make a lameness more noticeable. 

In certain special cases it is better to have the animal exercised 
on soft ground where he will be forced to greater exertion. The 
habit of riding an animal is vicious and leads to many mistakes. 
The animal must be free from any covering. 

The animal when examined while walking bears the least possi- 
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ble weight on the affected leg and presses upon it as little as possible. 
This leg makes its rise the quickest, it carries the foot the Jongest, 
places it down last and bears weight on it for as short a time as 
possible.- On the other hand the corresponding leg carvies the 
weight the longest and has the other periods as short as possible in 
order to come promptly, to the assistance of the affected leg. 

If the pain is slight and is found in one of the forelegs the head 
is raised at the moment of placing the affected leg on the ground and 
throws the weight on the opposite diagonal leg. If the pain is very 
severe in one of the fore legs the animal holds that foot up, places 
the weight on the hind legs; he will then rise up and hop on the 
sound fore foot. If the pain be in one of the hind legs the head is 
lowered when that leg is placed on the ground, the weight of the 
body is thrown as far forward as possible, the other hind limb 
quickens its return to the ground so as to lengthen the time weight 
rests on it. The use of the affected leg is always accompanied by a 
lowering of the croup so that the leg will not have to bear its share 
of the body weight; when the sound leg is placed on the ground, 
the croup is raised. By this means the horse puts its weight on the 
well side. It is most important to observe the movements of the 
head and croup while walking the animal. Irregularities of gait in 
a lame horse are noticeable not only to the eye but also to the ear; 
the application of the sound leg to the ground is stronger more 
sonorous. 

Lameness of a diagonal pair of legs is characterized by a com- 
bination of*the symptoms seen in fore and hind leg lameness, but 
they are aggravated because of the greater difficulty in progression. 

2. To find the seat of lameness: this part of the problem is 
more important and usually more difficult than the first and is com- 
bined with it. We solve this question by examining the lame leg 
at rest and during exercise ; here the veterinarian may avail himself 
of several helps to diagnosis, one of the most important being to 
obtain an accurate history of the case. He must know how long the 
lameness has been apparent; what was the probable cause; he must 
ask whether it followed shoeing, a fall, a blow, shock, slip, ete.; 
whether it is more apparent at one time than at another. 

Another method is the direct examination which will often 
furnish positive symptoms, whether it is only the application of the 
hand over the part, or by other means of examination, as moving 
the articulations in certain ways, or by comparing the region with 
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the corresponding region on the opposite sound leg; one often finds 
a change in the shape, volume, direction or in the continuity of the 
part; or ether modifications in the sensibility, consistence, or tem- 
perature of the part. One can sometimes observe a symptom which 
is characteristic of disease of a definite region, by the way the leg is 
held while at rest; if while pointing the weight is borne on the whole 
sole, the pain is not in the hoof but is frequently in the shoulder; if 
the pain is caused by a contusion or articular disease the weight will 
be supported on the toe. A painful fetlock indicates some lesion of 
the tendons or patellar region. A dropping of the shoulder and sup- 
porting the leg on the anterior surface of the hoof indicates a dis- 
ease of the muscles in the olecranon region. 

In the hind leg the fact of having the foot raised indicates 
pain in the hoof; holding the leg in abduction is a symptom cf pain 
in the hock. * 

The examination of the veins and especially of the arteries 
often shows the seat of an incipient lameness. This examination 
is made in the fore leg on the interior surface of the cannon, in the 
hind legs just below the heads of the small metatarsal bones. This 
method may often reveal the presence of nail punctures, detach- 
ments of the sole or wall, contusions or even torsion of the fetlock. 

Slight symptoms during exercise are sometimes of diagnostic 
importance, as for example, in sprains of the fetlock, one sees a 
characteristic oscillation of this region, an uncertainty accompanied 
by pain when the foot is placed on the ground. In luxation of the 
patella the leg is dragged during progression and the anterior sur- 
face of the hoof and phalanges rub on the ground; there is a loss 
in the action of the extensor muscles of the leg. In flexing the hock 
or knee the animal does not show the difficulty to which he is put, 
as shown by the circle which the leg describes, usually outwards. 
Rupture or paralysis of the olecranon muscles is accompanied by 
relaxation of the fore leg, rupture of the tendon of the flexor meta- 
tarsi (tibial pre-metatarsal), founder. Certain fractures show cer- 
tain characteristic symptoms during progression which are sufficient 
to make a diagnosis. 

One frequently observes that pain in the upper part of a leg 
immobilizes that leg to a certain extent, but there is no general or 
conclusive evidence of its being a rule. An animal which one has 
been led to believe is lame in the shoulder, proves to have a pain in 
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the hoof. In the same way the act of mowing, that is, of describing 
circles outwards while walking, the movement originating in the 
upper part of the leg was supposed to indicate disease of the 
shoulder. One finds, however, that it also occurs in cases of 
pain in the olecranon region, or beneath the shoulder. The same is 


. the case for the hind legs. 


Many a horse has been treated for hip lameness that had a lame 
fetlock ; it is often necessary to have the animal walk slowly and to 
notice alternately the action of each joint, and to compare it with 
the sound leg, trying to find some difference. 

To find whether the animal is lame in the foot or in some other 
region, it has been proposed to have the animal walk on a thick 
dung heap; the halting diminishes or disappears when it comes 
from the foot, persists or is aggravated when from some other cause. 

If one makes the animal travel down hill the pain is inereased 
if it is in the foot; it is decreased if in the shoulder; on uneven 
ground one notices frequent stumbling in horses that have a phal- 
angeal sprain. 

One must look to the hoof especially in lameness of the fore 
legs. The hock is most frequently the seat of pain in the hind legs. 
An important point in removing the shoe from a lame foot. is to 
remove each nail after its rivet has been cut, so as to prevent shocks 
which are always painful. 

Whatever one knows of the injured spot he should thin the sole 
till it gives at all points under the thumb. One examines it all over 
especially at the juncture of the sole with the frog which is the most 
dangerous part. 

There are frequent cases in ‘practice where one is unable to find 
the seat of lameness, and is forced to adopt : conjectures, to say that 
there is rheumatism, or an incipient spavin. In such cases it is 
advisable to make use of cocainization, beginning with the foot and 
working up to the shoulder. 

3. To determine the nature of a lameness. This is closely re- 
lated in most cases to the finding of the seat of lameness. The seat 
once found the nature of the disease is at once apparent. Certain 
lamenesses which are purely nervous or rheumatic, have no true 
seat, at other times they have variable seats. There are some lame- 
nesses that are symptoms of other diseases, such as glanders, farcy 
purulent infections. These lamenesses are frequently due to arter- 
itis or more commonly to fibrin clots especially in the femoral artery. 
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The causes of lameness are very numerous and varied. Some- 
times lameness is due to malformations, shortening of the leg, lack 
in development, crooked legs, ete. These are inherent to the indi- 
vidual. External causes as shocks, blows, slips, nail punctures or 
shoeing may be a direct cause; certain services which we demand 
from the animal; bad roads; rains and drought may be causes of 
lameness. 


| Editor’s note: This article was submitted in French and was 
translated by Dr. J. P. Scott. | 


LAMENESS AND ITS MOST COMMON CAUSE 


JAMES MeDonouGH, Montelair, N. J. 


Having devoted forty years of my life to the study of lameness 
and its cause, | beg the indulgence of the members of my profession 
while saying a few words about a condition, that in my opinion, is 
the most common cause of lameness in the horse. 

I do not refer to my long period of study as proof that my opin- 
ion should be accepted, or even seriously considered, but as an 
apology for asking that it be read and considered by those better 
qualified to pass upon this subject. 

Lameness is caused by the presence of a condition that renders 
some part of the limb unable to perform its work with comfort; it 
may be a departure from a healthy condition, or the overtaxation of 
a healthy part. . Of course, there are causes which are constitutional, 
but, by far, the most common causes are local, and the direct result 
of an injury to that part of the limb. 

This leads up to the cause of injury, which I will attempt to 
simplify by excluding accidents, and will refer only to those caused 
by the animal’s efforts to perform ordinary work. 

When the injury is severe or persistent, its location can usually 
be determined by the presence of some abnormal condition—as 
exostosis, or heat and swelling of the soft tissue. 

When we have proof of its location, we find that it is usually 
located upon the side of the limb, and must be caused by the pres- 
ence of some condition that increases the work of the limb at that 
place. 
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When the work of but a part of the limb has been increased it 
becomes evident that the relation of the parts to each other has 
been changed, and as the relation of the parts to one another is 
dependent upon the support furnished by the base or foundation 
upon which the limb rests, we must look to the hoof for the cause. 


Fig. I. 

All columns, placed in a vertical position and supporting weight 
are provided with a base or pedestal of sufficient size and of proper 
shape to insure their stability. 

If the equilibrium of the column will be preserved, the base 
must rest upon a surface with a diameter equal to that of the base. 
If a horse’s hoof—the base of the limb—rests upon a surface as 
shown in Fig. I, it will give to the limb all the support that it is 
possible for it to receive from a base of that size and shape. If 
rested upon three little piers, as shown in Fig. II, it is evident that 
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there is nothing to support the limb at either side. As this is sure 
to result in injury to the limb, something must be done to correct 
it, for there is no one who would think of using a horse with his 
four feet resting in this position. 


We will first attempt to correct this condition by attaching to 


the bottom of the hoof a flat piece of iron (a shoe). If we new rest 
the shoe upon the piers, as shown in Fig. III, we a that it will 
rotate with the hoof, as it is a part of it. 


We will now attach the shoe to the little piers and we have a 
three-calked shoe; but we again fail to change the condition as the 
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calks also now become a part of the base and move with it. The 
relation of the hoof to its supporting surface when it first rested 
upon the piers has not been changed in the least, as it is now just 
as easy for the calks to rotate upon the surface below as it was for 
the hoof to rotate upon the calks. See Fig. IV. 

Our very apparent failure to support the limb by the use of 
three calks suggests the use of more calks, so we will place one 
under either side (Fig. V) and the stability of the hoof and com- 
fort of the limb is now assured. 

All of our previous efforts to accomplish this seem like kin- 
dergarten exercises, as the placing of a support under either side 
would be the first thought of any six-year-old child of average in- 


telligence. But as ridiculous as it may appear, the undeniable and 
indisputable fact remains that for hundreds of years horses have 
been compelled to travel and work with all four feet resting up- 
on three little piers, whose shape, position and relation to the bot- 
tom of the hoof are identical with the condition shown in Fig. II. 
And we of this Twentieth Century continue to do this in the 
presence of the most convincing proof of its injurious effects seen 
upon the limbs of every horse that has performed six months of any 
kind of service, while shod with three-calked shoes. For some un- 
known reason we think that that part of the shoe extending past the 
ealks at either side gives support to the hoof at that place, and 
these simple illustrations are given to make plain that it is impos- 
sible for any part of the shoe, extending past its point of contact 
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with the ground, to give the slightest support to that part of the 
hoof resting upon it. 

Before making any part of a machine intended to perform a 
certain work, we will first determine the amount of power neces- 
sary for its performance and then make all parts strong enough to 
stand the strain to which it is possible for a machine of that power 
to subject them. If the many parts of the machine are properly 
constructed, and carefully adjusted, they cannot be injured by the 
work possible for a machine of that power to subject them. If the 
work exceeds the power of the machine, it simply stops without in- 
jury to itself. 


VI. 


So it is with the horse. While its limbs remain in their 
normal position it is impossible for him to be injured by any 
amount of power of which the animal is capable. And for this 
reason any injury to the limb, barring accidents, can be avcepted 
as proof that the adjustment of the limb has been disturbed, for 
we cannot question its construction, and the injuries will exist up- 
on that part of the limb where the work has been increased. 

As the displacement of the limb must be in the direction of 
that part of the limb where the injury occurs, the part or parts in- 
jured must occupy a position corresponding to the direction of the 
displacement. 

I will here refer to a report made by a committee of veteri- 
narians appointed by the New Jersey Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion to examine the limbs of a number of horses. Upon the limbs 
of the one hundred and six horses examined, they found 428 perm- 
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anent injuries—(puffs not included). Of this number, 412 were 
situated upon the sides of the limbs. Twelve of the remaining six- 
teen were on the front of the knee and probably caused by the 
animals falling or striking the knees against the manger (accident). 

One hundred and fifty-three of the 212 front limbs and 209 of 
the 212 hind limbs (the propelling levers of the body) were injured 
to the extent of rendering all of those animals less serviceable, 
and some unserviceable, at an average age of nine years, which 
should be the most serviceable period of the animal’s life. 

It will be seen by the above report that 412 of the 428 injuries 
were caused by the displacement of the limbs in the direction of 


‘their sides—the result of insufficient support at that place. Had 


the hoofs been given support at the quarters, there is no reason 
why the limbs of those animals would not remain sound, and con- 
tinue serviceable during the life of the animals. 

The old-fashioned calked shoes have been universally used for 
so long a time that it is no easy matter to convince ourselves that 
they are positively injurious to the limbs of our animals. 

But the length of time they have been in use cannot possibly 
change their principle of support, and unless there is some one 
prepared to explain in what way it is possible for three-calked 
shoes to give support to the hoofs at either side, or show how it 
is possible for the limbs to perform their work, and escape injury, 
in the absence of support under either side, we should take some 
action that will cause the discontinuance of this diabolical and 
brutal practice. 

If we will do this, it will add 100% to the value of horses by 
doubling their present period of usefulness, and relieve them of 
the sufferings we have so long compelled him to endure in silence. 

Will someone give just one reason why shoes having but three 
calks should ever be used or will anyone offer a single objection tu 
the use of two additional calks? 


Dr. P. H. Egan, who has spent the winter in Iowa and East 
St. Louis, Ill. examining, immunizing and supervising the ship- 
ment of horses for the war in Italy, has located at Nashville, Tenn., 
422 Fourth Ave., N. 
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GLANDERS IN WILD ANIMALS KEPT IN ZOOLOG- 
ICAL GARDENS 


GreorceE H. Hart, V.M.D., M.D., Los Angeles, California. 


In the city of Los Angeles, and close to its borders, there are 
probably a larger number of wild animals kept in captivity than in 
any other city in the country. These are owned by the moving pic- 
ture companies, by circuses wintering here, and by the city. 

One motion picture company has 800 head of wild animals 
connected with its picture studios, being the largest collection of 
privately owned wild animals in the world. 

The alligator farm, a place of great interest to tourists, main- 
tains 500 head of alligators. 

The city, in its large 3000-acre Griffith Park, with its rugged, 
mountainous topography, has an ideal location for the keeping of 
a zoo under natural conditions. 

In all there are five collections of animals here permanently, 
and one or two added to these during the winter season, making a 
total of from 1500 to 2000 head. 

Within the past few years two serious outbreaks of glanders 
have occurred among these animals, the first one being in a picture 
company’s animals, and the second one in the animals owned by the 
city of Los Angeles. 

Source or INFECTION. With so many animals to feed and 
care for, the question of a sufficient and economical food supply is 
one of importance. As a great many of the animals are carnivor- 
ous, meat constitutes one of the main items of diet. 

On account of the fact that equine flesh can be secured at a 
very great saving as compared with bovine flesh, the former has 
been used exclusively for the meat supply of these animals. 

The horse slaughter houses have been conducted by laymen 
with absolutely no supervision. 

The horses have been purchased from horse traders, peddlers, 
ete., the animals being usually old or crippled, and in such con- 
dition that they are no longer of any value for work. These horses 
bring from $2.50 to $10.00 a head. 

It can readily be understood, however, that among this class 
of horses the incidence of glanders is the highest, Therefore, in a 
community where glanders is more or less prevalent as it is in 
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Southern California, such horse flesh feeding can only ve done with 
any degree of safety under the strictest supervision by qualified 
veterinarians. The feeding of horse flesh killed without any such 
supervision has been the cause of both outbreaks of the disease. 

History OF THE OuTBREAK. The first outbreak occurred three 
years ago, entailing an animal loss of 14 lions and an economical 
loss of approximately $20,000.00, some of the lions being especially 
trained for moving picture work. 

The recent outbreak in the City Zoo appeared in November, 
1915. The first animal to show the disease was a Russian wolf, 
which broke out with sores on its body, and was destroyed by the 
attendants without the true nature of the trouble being suspected. 
Shortly following the death of the wolf a lioness became affected, 
and an animal man was called in, who diagnosed the case as an ab- 
scess of the head, from which supposed infection she fina:!y sue 
cumbed, and no post-mortem examination was made. 

The next animal to be affected was one of the finest specimens 
of male lions in captivity. The animal was valued at $2,000.00, and 
it was with him as a model that the lion statues at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition were made. 

This being such a valuable and docile animal, a great deal of 
treatment and nursing was given him, but he died early in January, 
1916; and still the true nature of the disease was not ascertained. 

This animal’s death, however, was rapidly followed by two 
other lions and three leopards coming down with the same ailment, 
and then a more careful investigation was decided on by the City 
Park authorities. - This investigation was done by Dr. L. M. Hurt, 
County Livestock Inspector of Los Angeles County, Dr. R. T. Whit- 
tlesey, and the writer. 

Symptoms. The symptoms in these animals in several cases 
began with lameness, due probably to enlarged lymphatic glands. 
This was followed by lack of activity and customary life in the 
animal, and almost complete loss of appetite, with resulting rapid 
emaciation. From this point on, the disease assumed two distine- 
tive forms, one being the nasal glanders and the other farcy. 

In the nasal cases there was noticed a mucous discharge. which 
soon became streaked with blood. The animal would sniffle as 
though it had difficulty in breathing through its nose. The blood 
streaked mucus became more pronounced with a particular increase 
in the amount of blood, until at times hemorrhages would occur 
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from the nose. 


The extension of the inflammation to the conjune- 


tival mucous membrane in some cases occurred late in the Cisease. 
and blood streaked mucus flowed profusely from the inner canthus 
of one or both eyes. 

The emaciation progressed rapidly, and these animals died in 
the course of two or three weeks from the time the symptoms ap- 


peared. 


In the farey cases the nodules were not easily visible on ac- 
count of the long hair, until after they had broken, when they ap- 
peared as deep ragged ulcers, with no tendency to heal. They 
fcrmed on the ins:de of the legs and along the abdomen, and in one 
leopard just behind the ear. The general condition of the animals 
with this form of the disease did not decline so rapidly as with the 
nasal form, and both animals showing farcy were destroyed before 
the disease had run its course. 


‘The positive diagnosis of the disease is more diffi- 


cult than in domestic equine animals, because they do not respond 
to the ordinary tests so readily. The history is very important, and 
when a number of the carnivorous animals are showing any of the 
above symp.oms, wiih a history of having been fed horse meat, 
glanders should at once be suspected. 

The ophthalmo-mallein test in these cases, as well as in the_ 
outbreak of three years ago, gave inconclusive results. Two lions 
and one leopard affected with the disease were tested. One lion 
showed a lacrimation with no pus formation, while the other two 
showed absolutely negative results. This is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the infection was so overwhelming and 
advanced that the animal organism could not respond to the bio- 
logical test as is frequently seen with the tuberculin test in cattle 
with advanced cases of tuberculosis. 

Four male guinea pigs were inoculated intra-abdominally with 
discharge taken from the nasal cavities, and two with secretions 
from the farcy ulcers. Four of these experimental animals died 
before sufficient time had elapsed for the orchitis to develop. The 
remaining two, however, lived for 72 hours and showed no inflamma- 
tion of the testicles. This tended to confuse the diagnosis, and more 
guinea pigs were injected. In all, twelve male guinea pigs were 
inoculated and the typical orchitis was obtained in two of these ani- 
mals. These were inoculated with an emulsion of a very much en- 


larged and congested posterior pharyngeal gland obtained on post- 
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mortem examination of one of the animals. This reaction confirmed 
the clinical diagnosis of glanders. 

Blood was drawn from two of the animals and forwarded to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington for the complement fixa- 
tion test. These samples never reached the Washington laboratory, 
and it is supposed they were in some mail bag lost during the Janu- 
ary floods. This test, where available, is probably the most satis- 
factory means of establishing a diagnosis. 

Post-Mortem EXAMINATIONS. The carcasses of the animals 
dying from the disease were emaciated, with marked edema of the 
subcutaneous tissues. The lymphatics throughout the body showed 
evidence of a severe infection, with enlargement of the glands and 
chorded condition of the lymphatic vessels. 

The characteristic glanders nodules in the lungs were absent, 
probably due to the acute nature of the infection, terminating 
fatally in so short a time. 

The farey ulcers were very deep, with irregular edges and 
chorded lymphatics leading from them. 

The most typical glanders lesions were found in the nostrils 
of the nasal cases. Here the entire mucous membrane covering the 
nostrils and turbinated bones was eroded into one large ulcerated 
area, with profuse blood streaked discharge. 

_ TREATMENT. In this outbreak, as soon as the diagnosis was 
made, all affected animals were at. once destroyed. It has been re- 
ported that feline animals have recovered from glanders, but in this 
ease four had died before a positive diagnosis was made. Two of 
these had been given such careful treatment and nursing that it 
was not deemed advisable to risk the danger of infection of atten- 
dants and other animals by keeping visibly affected ones on the 
premises. 

Since the sick animals, numbering four lions, three leopards, 
and one wolf have either died or been killed, and the premises dis- 
infected, three months have elapsed and no new cases have developed 
the disease, and it is now hoped none of them are infected. 

PREVENTION. The prevention of this disease is easily accom- 
plished by not feeding horse flesh to these animals. If the number 
of animals is large, and horse flesh must be fed for economic reasons, 
then it should be accompanied by strict veterinary supervision. 

The killing for the entire community should be done at one 
slaughtering establishment, This establishment should be equipped 
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with adequate cold storage equipment to chill and keep the meat a 
reasonable time. It is possible at times to purchase a considerable 
number of horses, and at others they are difficult to obtain. By 
having cold storage the supply and demand can be more readily 
regulated, the meat is in better condition, and the cost of feeding 
the horses on foot after purchase is eliminated. 

The slaughtering establishment should also have separate and 
individual corrals or stables where incoming horses are kept. until 
they are ascertained to be free from glanders; and then a general 
corral or stable to which they are removed while awaiting slazghter. 

The veterinary inspection should consist of an ante-mortem 
examination with the application of the ophthalmo-mallein test or 
the complement fixation test, or both. A post-mortem examination 
should also be made as a further precautionary measure. 

Under such restrictions I feel sure horse flesh could safely be fed 
to wild animals, and its great saving in cost over beef would amply 
justify the added expense in equipment and maintenance. These 
restrictions could be self-imposed by the companies having the wild 
animals to feed, and would not have to be under public supervision. 


THE RELIABILITY. OF CELL PROLIFERATIVE 
CHANGES IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF RABIES 


J. B. HARDENBERGH AND B. M. UNDERHILL 


(Laboratory of the Penna. State Livestock Sanitary Board). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Essentially, the relative value of factors bearing upon the 
diagnosis of rabies can only be determined by careful comparison 
and confirmation of laboratory findings, one with the other. and of 
these with the clinical record in each case. Obviously, again, the 
value of our conclusions will depend upon the number and char- 
acter of cases submitted. Primarily these factors fall under two 
heads,—those ante-mortem and those post-mortem. Prior to the 
year 1900 there was practically no method other than diagnostic 
‘inoculation for the confirmation, or otherwise, of conclusions 
drawn from ante-mortem observation. 

Babes, in 1892, was first to utilize for purposes of diagnosis, 
certain cellular changes which had previously been observed in 
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the brain and cord of dead rabie animals. In 1900 Van Gehuchten 
and Nelis, working on subjects dead from rabies, announced their 
observation of atrophic cellular changes in the plexiform ganglion 
with proliferaticn and invasion of cells evidently from the capsule 
and lymph channels. In the same year Ravenel and McCarthy, by 
their investigations in the Laboratory of the State Livestock Sani- 
tary Board, the first in this country to take up this method, fur- 
ther advanced the diagnostic importance of these tissue changes, 
establishing them as the most accurate and rapid means then at 
hand for the post-mortem diagnosis of rabiés. The changes were 
found to be especially marked in the plexiform ganglion of the 
pneumogastric nerve and in the gasserion ganglion. Under nor- 
mal conditions the nerve cells of these ganglia are held in a sup- 
porting tissue, each cell surrounded by a capsule consisting of a 
single layer of endothelial cells. 

The alterations brought about by the rabie virus seers to in- 
volve the latter cells particularly, their abundant proliferation 
causing them to crowd upon and overlie the nerve cells which, at 
the same time, undergo a degeneration leading to their complete 
destruction. Exceptionally the process may be so far advanced 
and widespread as to involve the obliteration of all of the ganglion 
cells, the whole neural cellular structure giving place to the round 
cell invasion. In most cases a number of the nerve cells will be 
but slightly changed, while, again, the process may be confined to 
well defined areas. 

As a quick and reliable means for the diagnosis of rabies, 
these findings were of much value in that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the examination could be completed in from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours after the death of the animal. In cases returned 
as positive by this method, treatment of persons bitten and the 
establishment of quarantine measures could be proceeded with at 
practically the initiation of the uncertain period of incubation, 
while heretofore such action, based upon positive laboratory find- 
ings, had to be delayed pending the result of diagnostic inocula- 
tions. 

In 1903 Negri demonstrated the presence of certain bodies in 
rabie brain and ganglionic nerve cells which he claimed as proto- 
zoon and as the specific cause of the disease. As to the concomi- 
tance of these bodies with rabies, the findings of Negri have since 
been substantiated by investigators throughout the scientific 
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world. To most pathologists, however, the evidence has as yet been 
insufficient to verify his claim as to their organic identity, or that 
they are the specific causative agents of the-disease. Upon these 
phases there is considerable contemporary investigation, and much 
has been written for and against Negri’s conclusions. 

Bodies similar to Negri bodies have been reported as having 
deen found in the brains of animals, especially dogs, dead from 
«ther causes than rabies. Within the past year, with a view to 
securing some ¢xperimental data as to this, we asked the Hospital 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
te send to the iaboratory the brains and ganglia of dogs dead from 
causes known to be other than rabies. Thirty-three such speci- 
inens were submitted from each of which there were made smears 
and sections of the hippocampus major and cerebellum and sections 
from the ganglion nodosum (second ganglion of the pneume 
gastric; plexiform ganglion). A thorough search of this materval 
failed to reveal any intra- or extra-cellular structure that could be 
regarded as a Negri body, and in no case were there changes in the 
ganglia. Our present unsatisfactory knowledge as to the nature 
and specificity of Negri bodies will not admit of denial that identical 
bodies may occur in the central nervous tissue of animals dead from 
other cause than rabies. That certain elements in smear prepara- 
tions and extruded nucleoli within the nerve cells of sectioned ma- 
terial might, under certain circumstances be misleading, is certainly 
true. To trained and observing laboratory workers in this field, 
however, differentiation in such cases presents no great difficulty. 

The definite morphological characteristics and staining af- 
finities of Negri bodies, together with the fact that.they have not 
been proven to exist in any other disease, make them so conclu- 
sively diagnostic that their detection in material submitted to the 
laboratory of the board suffices for an immediate positive report. 
If these bodies are not found after careful search of smear 
preparations from the hippocampus major and cerebellum, the 
material, together with the ganglion nodosum, is sectioned and 
stained according to Mann’s method and with haematoxylin-eosin. 

Ordinarily where no bodies are found after this treatment the 
case is reported as negative to laboratory findings indicative of 
rabies, a further test -by inoculations being made if requested. 

A conclusive laboratory diagnosis, however, is often beset 
with difficulties or found quite impossible, due to various hinder- 
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ing conditions of material submitted. Advanced decomposition 
or extreme mutilation in the destruction of the animal may be 
mentioned among these. Under such conditions it is necessary to 
refer a final opinion in the case to the following diagnostic factors, 
either singly or in relation to each other: 


1st. History and clinical symptoms alone, or in relation 
with gross post-mortem findings. 


2nd. Bodies of uncertain but suspicious nature in decom- 
posed, contaminated, or otherwise unsatisfactory 
brain material, alone, or in relation with the first. 


3d. Changes in the ganglion nodosum alone, in relation 
with the first, with second, or with both first and 
second. 


4th. Diagnostic inoculations. 


In many cases where the brain has been shot away, or from 
other causes is in unsatisfactory condition for examination, the 
ganglion nodosum is available, and on microscopic examination 
will show the distinctive changes if rabies be present. These may 
be fairly well marked even though the brain has undergone ad- 
. vanced decomposition with complete disintegration of the nerve 
cells. How dependable a diagnosis based upon examination of 
this ganglion alone may be, could only be determined by careful 
comparison of findings by this method with those of other meth- 
ods in the same case throughout a long series. 

With a view to investigation along this line, a series of ob- 
servations have been carried out at the laboratory for a period cover- 
ing the two years from April 1, 1914 to April 1, 1916. 453 brains 
and ganglia were examined, smears and sections being made from 
the hippocampus major and cerebellum, and sections from the 
ganglion in each case. The appended table summarizes our ob- 
servations from this material: 


(a) Smears and sections positive, ganglia positive. .223 
(b) Smears and sections negative, ganglia negative. .187 
(c) Smears and sections positive, ganglia negative.. 
(d) Smears and sections negative, ganglia positive. . 


Total brains and ganglia examined 
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‘hadi series ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘b,’’ and ‘‘e,’’ only, the discrepancy 
as between brain and ganglia approximates 2.2%. In series ‘‘d’’ 
much of the brain material was not in condition for satisfactory 
examination, which, in such instances, may account for the nega- 
tive findings, while in other cases it is quite possible that changes 
may have been so scant and obscure as to have escaped observa- 
tion. Furthermore, brain preparations regarded as suspicious 
have been recorded experimentally as negative in this series. The 
positive ganglia in series ‘‘d’’, therefore, should not be included 
with the negative ganglia in series ‘‘e’’ as showing a distinct dis- 
agreement with the smear and section preparations. 

From the numerous eases of suspected rabies submitted for 
examination, numbering from about 25 to 40 a month, it is our inten- 
tion to accumulate further data as to both of these lines of investiga- 


tion. The results above recorded we regard as pointing to the 


following conclusions: 

1. That ‘‘Negri-like’’ bodies may occur in smear and section 
preparations from brains of animals dead from other causes than 
rabies, and also in association with Negri bodies in such prepara- 
tions from rabic brains. 

2. That true Negri bodies are only present in the central 
nervous tissue of animals which were suffering from rabies at the 
time of their death. 

3. That in all cases submitted for diagnosis the ganglion 
nodosum should be preserved and, in the event of negative brain 
findings, examined for proliferative changes. 

4. That section preparations of the ganglion nodosum show- 
ing diffuse or distinct localized proliferative changes warrant a dt- 
agnosis of rabies, though other material may be negative or not 
available for examination (tabular series ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’). 

5: That in cases where the brain material is negative and 
the ganglion shows distinct proliferation, it is probable that the 
Negri bodies escaped observation, or that the brain, through de- 
composition, mutilation, or other cause, was unsatisfactory for ex- 
amination (tabular series ‘‘d’’). 

6. That rarely section preparations of the ganglion nodosum 
may not show proliferative changes, though Negri bodies be pres- 
ent in the brain. Therefore a negative diagnosis should not be 
based upon a negative finding in the ganglion alone (tabular ser- 
ies ‘‘e’’ -2.2%), 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
No. 1. Sections of hippocampus from brain of dog which had died from rabies, 
showing Negri bodies. H. & E. High power. 
Cell with four inclusions. 
Cell with one inclusion. 


Section of same from another case. Oil immersion objective. H. & E. 
A. B. and C. Negri bodies, two being shown at C. 
D. and E. Nueleoli. 


No. 3. Section of normal ganglion nodosum from dog. H. & E. Low Power. 


No. 4. Section of same from dog which had died from rabies, showing degenera- 
tive changes in the nerve cells, and, at A, three distinct areas of 
localized proliferation. H. & E. Low power. 


No. 5. Section of same from another case, showing further degenerative 
changes and four distinct proliferative areas. H. & E. Low 
power. 


No. 6. Section of same from a third case, showing advanced degeneration and 
obliteration of the nerve cells with diffuse proliferation. H. & E. 
Low power. 
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THE MILK SUPPLY OF NEW YORK CITY—A LES. 
SON IN MUNICIPAL SANITATION! 


7 Lee M. Srecket, D.V.M., New York City. 


‘*She can milk; look you, a sweet virtue in a maid with clean hands.’’ 
—Shakespeare. 


To furnish an adequate supply of pure milk to more than five 
million mouths is a task as difficult as it is interesting. The prob- 
lem of New York City’s milk supply presents one of the most im- 
portant chapters in the complexities of modern urban life. 

Far back in the early times, everyone had milk from his own 
cow. Later, a few received it from their neighbors in exchange 
for other products. As time progressed and villages and towns be- 
came more populated, some people made it their business to supply 
milk to the others. So far the consumers had more or less personal 
control of the milk supply, as each family patronized that dairyman, 
who they were confident would furnish them with pure milk, or at 
times they visited his farm to convince themselves of the purity of 
the product. 

However, as town grew into cities, and cities became larger 
and larger, and the supply of milk had to be brought fron. more 
distant sections, the old intimacy between the producer and the con- 
sumer disappeared. A new regime of milk distribution sprang up. 
New factors had to be reckoned with, namely, the creamery, the 
railroad and the city distributor. 

Civilization, with its accompanying improvements, exacts a 
penalty for any benefit it confers. While the housewife has been 
relieved of the responsibility of caring for her own cow, or select- 
ing the dairyman—by having her milk delivered to her door-—other 
drawbacks present themselves, principally in that the milk is often 
much inferior in grade, though the physical appearance is not 
changed. 

Not so long ago it used to be a common practice to add water 
to milk, or to take off part of the cream, or even both at the same 
time. Furthermore many producers and dealers, in order to pre- 
vent the milk from souring, would make liberal use of chemicals 
such as starch, boric acid, formalin, ete. This practice went from 


1 The photos illustrating this article were supplied to Dr. Steckel through 
the courtesy of the New York City Department of Health. 
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Fig. 1. Unsanitary cow barn—condemned by N. Y. C. Dept. of Health. 


Fic. 2, Modern sanitary dairy barn. 
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bad to worse, so much so that people soon awakened to these injuri- 
ous frauds perpetrated upon them, and a clamor arose for milk 
inspection. Soon the state and municipal authorities inaugurated 
a form of milk supervision which consisted of a chemical analysis 
of the milk and the setting of a minimum standard for the water, 
fat, and solid content. 

During many years it became apparent that the infalit mor- 
tality in the large cities, especially in the congested sections, was 
appalling, and it dawned upon public spirited citizens and health 
authorities, that perhaps this useless loss of life resulted from the 
unsanitary and impure milk supply. Investigations and experi- 
ments were inaugurated and the fact was substantiated that the 
high percentage of infant mortality was, in a great measure, due 
to impure and adulterated milk. It was found that in proportion 
as the milk was filthy and contaminated with millions of bacteria, 
the diarrheal diseases among infants were increased; furthermore, 
that such diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, septic 
sore throat and scarlet fever were disseminated through milk. It 
became apparent that, in order to insure a pure milk supply, the 
supervision must extend from the time the milk leaves the cow until 
it reaches the consumer. 

This was no small undertaking when you consider that New 
York City consumes over 2,000,000 quarts of milk daily, produced 
by about 350,000 cows, scattered on 44,000 farms located in six 
states, is passed through 11,000 creameries and then shipped to 
New York, a distance of from 50 to 450 miles (in over 250 special 
milk cars); requires more than 6,000 wagons to deliver this milk 
in Greater New York, while there are about 14,000 stores retailing 
milk. All in all, it requires an army of 200,000 persons to carry out 
this gigantic task daily. 

Unlike other food supplies, milk is one of the most essential 
articles of diet, since our very existence depends on tt. In this 
twentieth century the majority of women cannot—and some do not 
want to—nurse their own babies, and therefore cow’s milk is the 
only food on which to raise our children in order to perpetuate 
mankind, at least until some savant creates a substitute for cow’s 
milk. The city baby, living in more confined quarters, with lack 
of air and sunshine, needs a thousandfold more care than its coun- 
try cousin.’ As milk is practically the infant’s only food, especially 
during the first year of its life, when it consumes close to 500 quarts 
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of milk, the necessity for a pure and wholesome milk supply cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. 
Little does the mother dream that the apparently clean, white 
aie | bottle of milk, delivered at her door, may harbor millions of filthy 
germs, which when fed to the baby may cause indigestion and other 


Fic. 3. Bottling milk— New York City supply. 


troubles. Or, what is still worse, that this milk may be contam- 
inated with infectious disease germs, and her baby, instead of thriv- 
ing when fed with this life-giving fluid, may be taken sick and die. 
The color of the milk has long acted as a veil for many impurities. 
contained in it. It is far more important to know the condition of 
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the milk from a sanitary and bacteriological standpoint, than to 
know its chemical composition. The new science of bacteriology 
has contributed a great deal toward procuring a pure milk supply. 
The number and kind of germs contained in the milk bear a direct 
relation to the manner and method of its production, handling and 
age. 
Though, for a number of years, public spirited citizens and 
health boards have advocated stricter regulation of the mi'k sup- 
ply, it was not until the general public became possessed with a 
strong desire for hygiene and sanitation, that the new methods of 
milk control were put into operation. Now, not alone is the milk 
examined chemically, but its purity is tested from a saniiary 
and bacteriological standpoint, and special stress is laid upon its 
freedom from germs, It took years of hard work to bring about 
this reform. The fight was a three-sided one—with the farmer, 
the milk company and the consumer. As difficult as it was to in- 
duce the farmer to inaugurate sanitary methods in his dairy, it 
was a harder task to bring about the reform in the transpertation 
and distribution of milk. 

The milk would come to the city at a high temperature, in dirty 
cans with broken covers. The dealer in turn would keep the milk 
an indefinite period and handle it recklessly while in process of dis- 
tribution to the stores and homes. In the stores too, it was handled 
carelessly and exposed to contamination from dust, dirt and flies. 
The mother who would purchase this milk would keep it uncovered 
and in a warm temperature and feed the baby in a negligent and 
slip-shod manner. Often when the baby would not consume the 
entire contents of the nursing bottle, the mother would keep the 
balance of the milk for the next feeding. All this time the milk 
would be exposed to contamination from dust and flies. 

Tremendous changes have taken place recently in the more ade- 
quate provision for pure milk in New York City. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in the building and equipment of dairy barns, 
milk houses, creameries, pasteurizing plants and milk cars. The 
old sign ‘‘Keep out, this is private,’’ is a thing of the past. In- 
stead the public is cordially invited to visit and inspect every part 
of the work connected with the milk industry. With all precau- 
tions, it was still found that it was almost impossible to secure milk 
free from contamination with infectious disease germs, such as 
tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., so the New 
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York Department of Health recently ordered that all milk received 
in New York City must be pasteurized, with the exception of the so- 
called grade A raw, guaranteed and certified milk. It has been 
ascertained by noted sanitarians that.the pasteurization of milk, 
that is, heating it to a certain temperature, 145 degrees Fahrenheit 


Fic. 4. New York City Dept. of Health Inspector taking milk samples. 


for 30 minutes, will destroy many germs, including those causing 
infectious diseases. 

The milk which arrives in New York City to-day is practically 
supervised from the time it leaves the cow until it reaches the con- 
sumer. All cows producing milk for New York City must be ex- 
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amined by a graduate veterinarian and their state of health ap- 
proved. Board of health inspectors visit the dairy farms and sce 
that the barns are kept in proper and sanitary condition, that the 
water supplied to the cows and used for washing the milk utensils, 
is pure, and that the milk is kept covered and at the proper tempera- 
ture. Both the farmer and his employees must present a clean bill 
of health. In the event of illness either in the farmer’s family or in 
the herd, the milk may not be sent to the city. .The inspection is fol- 
lowed up at the creamery, where the same sanitary precautions are 
observed. In transit, on its arrival at the city depots, at the pas- 
teurizing and bottling establishments and so on until the milk 
reaches the house of the consumer, the inspectors keep careful 
watch. Full control is kept over the product by means of a score 
ecard or check system, and by samples of milk taken at each stage 
of its journey for chemical and bacteriological examination. 

There are now three grades of milk sold in the city. Grade A, 
both raw and pasteurized—for infants. The raw milk must come 
from cows free from tuberculosis, as shown by a tuberculin 
diagnostic test, it must conform to strict sanitary methods of pro- 
duction and handling, and must not contain more than a limited 
number of germs. It is distributed in bottles. Pasteurized milk 
comes from healthy cows and must be produced under sanitary con- 
ditions. The germ content is limited. It is also delivered in bottles. 
Grade B—is pasteurized milk for use by adults only. This milk 
comes from healthy cows and is produced under careful methods, 
but the germ content may be larger than in Grade A milk. Grade 
C— is milk which is not produced under as careful methods as the 
above grades. -It must be pasteurized or boiled and be used only for 
cooking and manufacturing purposes. Aside from these grades 
there is the so-called certified milk which is produced under the 
most stringent sanitary methods, and must be certified by a medi- 
cal commission. 

It will thus be seen that the milk which is received in New 
York City to-day is produced under quite different methods from 
those in vogue a few years ago. The inspection begins on ‘the 
farm and does not end until the milk reaches the consumer. In 
order to ship milk to New York City, the dairyman must have 
healthy cows, clean barns, pure water supply, clean utensils, milk 
with clean hands, he must.discard any abnormal milk, and he must 
keep the milk cold until delivered at the creamery. He must not 
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ship the milk if there is an infectious disease at the farm. At the 
creamery too, the milk must be kept cool until pasteurized and 
must be bottled under strict sanitary conditions. During trans- 
portation on milk trains, the milk must be kept cool and tightly 
covered. In the city plant, on the wagons, at the stores, sanitary 


Fig. 5. Model milk store—New York City. 


4, 


Pa 


/ 
measures must be adhered to, in order to avoid any possible con- 
tamination. 
The great chain of this pure milk problem has only one weak 


link, and that is the consumer. He has as yet not learned that some 
responsibility devolves upon him in this important question. Free 
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instruction as to the proper care and feeding of the baby is given to 
mothers at the milk stations, maintained by philanthropic agencies 
and by the Department of ‘Health for the distribution of pure milk 
to the poor and needy. But this is not sufficient. A more ener- 
getic campaign should be inaugurated among housewives, as to the 
proper care of the milk after it reaches the home. Particularly 
should the housewife remember the three C’s: Clean, Covered, Cool. 

The fight for a sanitary milk supply for this city has finally 
been won. All factors are now harmoniously working together in 
an effort to supply New York City with the best milk obtainable. 
In my investigations of this question, I find that in comparison 
with other large cities, the milk in New York City is of a high stand- 
ard. As milk is a cheap, a nourishing and a wholesome food, people 
would do well to use it liberally in their daily diet—American 
Medicine. 


Hon. T. J. Steele, of Iowa, in a speech on ‘‘Government Aid 
to the Farmer and Stock Raiser in Suppressing the Foot-and Mouth 
Disease’’ in the House of Representatives said, relative to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry: ‘‘Instead of knocking the men who 
worked day and night, Sundays and holidays to accomplish these 
results, let us show them our appreciation of their efforts, even 
though they, like others, have made a few mistakes; and I ean ac- 
sure you that if this herculean task had been accomplished in one 
of the European countries, these men, whom some of you have so se- 
verely criticised, would be wearing badges of honor or of merit for 
the results obtained.’’ 

Bureau of Animal Industry. Amendment to Regulation 9, sec- 
tion 2, paragraph 5.—Animals which are offered for ante-mortem in- 
spection under this regulation, and which are regarded as immature, 
shall be marked ‘‘U. S. Suspect,’’ and if slaughtered the disposition 
of the carcasses shall be determined by the post-mortem findings 
in conjunction with the ante-mortem conditions. If not slaughtered 
as suspects, such animals shall be held under Bureau supervision 
and after sufficient development may be released for slaughter, or 
may be released for any other purpose, provided they have not been 
exposed to any infectious or contagious disease. Animals found 
dead or in a dying condition on premises of an official establishment 
shall be marked ‘‘U. 8. Condemned”’ and disposed of in accordance 
with section 8 of this regulation, 
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THE VALUE OF EFFICIENT, COMMERCIAL PASTEUR- 
IZATION IN SAFEGUARDING MILK NATURALLY 
INFECTED WITH TUBERCLE BACILLI 


J. TrauM, Veterinary Science Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, 
G. H. Hart, City Veterinarian, Department of Health, Los Angeles, California. 


The necessity of pasteurization in safeguarding the milk sup- 
ply has become universally recognized. One of the main reasons 
for such procedure is the frequency with which bovine tubercle 
bacilli are present in ordinary market milk. The claim has been 
made, however, that pasteurization as commercially carried on in 
large city milk plants does not render milk from tuberculous cat- 
tle safe. In reviewing the literature on the thermal death point 
of tubercle bacilli, it becomes evident that the difference of opin- 
ion on this question is great. The American workers seem to accept 
the view that tubercle bacilli are not more resistant io heat than 
non-spore bearing organisms, while some Europeans hold the oppo- 
site view. Below is a brief review of the most important literature 
on this subject : 


SmirH, THEOBALD: The Thermal Death Point of Tubercle Bacillus 
in Milk and Other Fluids. Jour. of Experim. Med., Vol. 4, 
1899, p. 217. 

He suspended tubercle bacilli in milk, water, salt solution, ete., 
and exposed these to a temperature of 60° C. (140° F.) for various 
periods. Tubercle bacilli suspended in water and salt solution were 
destroyed in 15 to 20 minutes. To determine the viability of the 
organisms he made cultures and guinea pig inoculations. Controls 
were also inoculated. Tubercle bacilli were also suspended in milk 
and exposed to 60° C. in ordinary tubes with cotton plugs or glass 
stoppers. In one instance he was still able to produce generalized 
tuberculosis in guinea pigs even after milk was exposed 60 minutes. 
When he used sealed tubes and immersed them in the water bath, 
tubercle bacilli suspended in milk were no longer capable of pro- 
ducing tuberculosis in guinea pigs after being exposed for 17 min- 
utes. In one instance, however, heating at 60° C. for 17 :ninutes 
caused, in the inoculated guinea pig, a suspicious subcutaneous 


‘lymph node from which he made no reinoculations: ‘‘Lesions 


were, however, so light,’’ he says, ‘‘if due to living organisms, 
that one bacillus may have caused it.”’ 

Caseous material from tuberculous bovine lung was suspended 
in bouillon and was destroyed when exposed to 60° C for 20 minutes. 
His conclusions contain an explanation for the resistance of tuber- 
cle bacilli in milk in unsealed tubes, 
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Conclusions: 1. Tubercle bacilli, when suspended in dis- 
tilled ‘water, normal salt solution, or bouillon, and milk, are de- 
stroyed at 60° C. in 15 to 20 minutes. The larger number are de- 
stroyed in 5 to 10 minutes. 

2. When tubercle bacilli are suspended in milk the pellicle 
which forms during the exposure at 60° C. may contain living 
bacilli after 60 minutes. 


Russet & Hastines: Thermal Death Point of Tubercle Bacilli 
under Commercial Conditions—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of University of Wisconsin 17th Annual Report, 1900. 


These observers confirmed Smith’s work. In five series of ex- 
periments, milk was inoculated with pure cultures of bovine tuber- 
ele bacilli and heated at 60° C. (140° F.) in a commercial rotary 
pasteurizer (Potts) and kept at that temperature for various lengths 
of time from 5 to 45 minutes. To test the thermal death point they 
inoculated guinea pigs intraperitoneally. Control guinea pigs were 
inoculated with unheated milk. ‘‘The conclusions from these ser- 
ies indicate that an exposure of 10 minutes at 60° C. (140° F.) is 
sufficient to destroy the vitality of the tubercle organism so com- 
pletely that large doses inoculated in the most susceptible portion 
of a very susceptible animal (guinea pig) fail to produce any de- 
velopment of the disease, while unheated samples ef milk and those 
exposed to 60° C. (140.° F.) for 5 minutes produced the disease 
without exception.”’ 

In another experiment consisting of two series of tests, a com- 
parison was made of heating milk at 60° C. in the commercial pas- 
teurizer and in open bottles placed in a water bath. In the latter 
ease the milk remained in a quiescent condition and was exposed 
to the action of the air which permitted a film to form on the sur- 
face. Where the milk was exposed in a quiescent condition as in a 
glass tube or bottle, tubercle bacilli were more resistant than where 
the milk was in a closed receiver and agitated. While all tubercle 
organisms were destroyed in the commercial pasteurizer in ten min- 
utes, neither an exposure for this period nor for 15 minutes sufficed 
to destroy the same lot of organisms when the milk was kept in a 
quiescent condition at a similar temperature in vessels to which air 
had more access. The exposure in these two series at 60° C. was 
not continued longer ‘than fifteen minutes. They conclude, ‘‘It is 
recommended in order to thoroughly pasteurize milk, so as to de- 
stroy any tubercle bacilli, which it may contain, without in any way 
injuring the creaming properties or consistency, to heat in closed 
pasteurizer for a period not less than 20 minutes at 140°F. 
(60°C.).”’ 

These workers have further shown (On the Increased Resis- 
tance of Bacteria in Milk Pasteurized in Contact with Air—-Agrie. 
Exp. Station of University of Wisconsin 18th Annual Report, 1901) 
that the pellicle formation or scalded layer increases the resistance 
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not only of tubercle bacilli, but of other organisms. In their case 
they were working with cocci. 


M. J. Rosenau: Thermal Death Point of Pathogenic Microorgan- 
isms.—U. S. Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin 42, 1908. 


Rosenau performed a series of 9 experiments with 5 different 
virulent bovine strains. These were suspended in 15 to 20 ¢.c. milk, 
rubbed up in mortar, and heated to 60° C. in open test tube disre- 
garding scum formation. The temperature was 60° C. unless other- 
wise stated. Guinea pigs were inoculated intraperitoneally with 
ee. The experiments were checked and secondary inoculations 
were made 1n all suspicious cases. 

Ist exp. Milk exposed 5 minutes produced tuberculosis in 
2 inoculated guinea pigs. Exposure for 10 minutes failed to pro- 
duce tuberculosis while exposure for 20 minutes produced tuber- 
culosis in one pig and questionable results in the other; reinocula- 
tions from latter caused generalized tuberculosis. 

2nd exp. Milk heated for 12 minutes produced tuberculosis 
in inoculated guinea pigs while exposure 15, 18 and 20 minutes, re- 
spectively, failed to produce the disease. 

3rd exp. Milk exposed to 65° C. in this test and it took 5 min- 
utes to heat to 65° C. Guinea pigs inoculated with milk after it 
reached 65° C. and thereafter in 1, 5, 8, 10, and 15 minutes re- 
spectively, failed to develop tuberculosis. 

4th exp. Milk exposed 2 and 5 minutes respectively produced 
tuberculosis in inoculated guinea pigs. 

Milk exposed 10, 15, 18 minutes, ete., respectively, failed to 
produce tuberculosis in inoculated guinea pigs. 

5th exp. (Temperature in this experiment 64.8 to 65.1). Milk 
inoculated when it reached 65° C. which took 5 minutes, failed to 
produce tuberculosis in inoculated guinea pigs. Exposure to 65° 
C. for 2, 3, 5 minutes respectively, also gave negative results. 

6th exp. Two minutes exposure at 60° C. failed to destroy 
tubercle bacilli. 3, 4, and 5 minutes respectively, destroyed tu- 
bercle bacilli, and failed to produce tuberculosis in inoculated 
guinea pigs. 

7th exp. Milk exposed 1, 2, 3, and 4 minutes respectively, 
failed to produce tuberculosis in inoculated guinea pigs. It took 
414 minutes for milk to reach 60° C. 

8th exp. Milk inoculated into guinea pigs that had reached 
60° C. which took 5 minutes, failed to produce tuberculosis in these 
animals. With milk exposed 1, 3, and 4 minutes respectively, nega- 

tive results were also obtained. 
9th exp. Milk exposed 3 minutes at 60° C. produced tuber- 
culosis in inoculated guinea pigs. 4, 5, 6, and 8 minutes’ exposure 
destroyed tubercle bacilli organisms as evidenced by guinea pig 
inoculations, 
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It is somewhat difficult to reconcile Rosenau’s findings with 
those of Smith and Russel & Hastings, since these workers, espec- 
ially Smith, insisted that unless pellicle formation was prevented 
tubercle bacilli would sometimes withstand long exposure to 60° C., 
and in one of his experiments heating for 60 minutes at 60° C. 
failed to destroy the tubercle bacilli. 


Rosenau’s article reviews practically all the recorded work on 
‘‘Thermal death of tubercle bacilli’? done up to that time. The 
difference of results is marked and it is unfortunate that work was 
not done under like conditions. The fact that guinea pig inocu- 
lations are necessary to establish the viability of the organism may 
explain the many positive results since, as is pointed out by Rosenau 
and demonstrated by others before, dead tubercle bacilli are capable 
of producing tubercular-like lesions even with caseation. Organ- 
isms from such lesions may be demonstrated microscopically, but 
animals inoculated from such lesions show no evidence of tubercu- 
losis. The following excerpts from his review seem most important : 


SCHROEDER’s work is of interest since he thought that by heat- 
ing milk at 60° C. for 15 minutes he would destroy other organisms, 


'but not tubercle bacilli. All his guinea pigs receiving such milk, 


however, failed to develop tuberculosis, even those milks that were 
artificially infected with tubercle bacilli. 


MARSHALL OF MICHIGAN, 1899: Sterilized milk infected with 
tuberculous material of cows and placed in shallow vessels and put 
into pail sterilized, and when exposed at 68° C. for 20 minutes the 
tuberele bacilli were killed. Animal inoculations were used to 
demonstrate the vitality of the organisms. 


Rasinow!rTcH, 1900, made the statement that recent investiga- 
tions at Institute fiir Infektionskrankheiten in Berlin had shown 
that tubercle bacilli are surely killed only at 100° C. Her results 
recalled the fact that tubercle bacilli like other organisms con- 
taining fat are more resistant to heat and that this may account for 
irregular results obtained by investigators. (The original was not 
consulted. ) 


Herr iN 1901 shook up cream with tuberculous sputum and 
placed it in sealed tubes containing 4 ¢.c. each. The tubes were 
brought to desired temperature and maintained in water bath at 
desired temperature and length of time. 


The following exposures effectively destroyed tubercle bacilli 
as indicated by animal inoculation: 65° C. for 15 minutes; 68° C. 
for 15 minutes; 70° C. for 7 minutes; 72° C. for 7 minutes; 75° C. 
for 3 minutes; 80° C. for 3 minutes; 85° C. for 5 seconds; 85° C. 
for 5 minutes; 89° C. for 30 seconds; 90° C. for 5 seconds; and 
95° C. for 5 seconds. 80° C. for 5 seconds still produced tuber- 


culosis. 
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Herr recommends 85° C. for two minutes as the most practical 
exposure for cream from which butter was to be made. This is 
accomplished by the continuous pasteurizer. 


Hess, 1901, inoculated sterilized milk with human tubercle 
bacilli. The samples were then sealed up in small tubes and drop- 
ped into a sterilizer and kept there for 20 minutes at 57°, 58°, and 
60° C., respectively. Guinea pigs inoculated with milk exposed at 
57° and 58° C. developed tuberculosis, while animals inoculated 
with 60° C. heated milk did not develop tuberculosis. 


Levy AND Bruns, 1901, showed that a temperature varying be- 
tween 65° and 70° C. and operating for 15 to 25 minutes effectually 
killed human and bovine tuberele bacilli in milk. Pellicle forma- 
tion was prevented in their experiment. 

BanG, 1902: Pellicle formation prevented, obtained following 
results with rabbits inoculated intraperitoneally : 

60°—15 minutes—Prevented tuberculosis in 2 animals, but 2 

others became slightly tuberculous. 

65°—0 to 15 minutes—Effectually prevented’ tuberculosis. 

70, 75, 80 and 85 momentarily, effectually prevented tuber- 

culosis. 

From these and feeding experiments on rabbits and hogs Bang 
concludes that while heating at 60° C. for 15 minutes does not pre- 
vent peritoneal infection, it weakens the bacteria so that they are 
innocuous by way of the alimentary tract. In testing the viability of 
these organisms on glycerine bouillon cultures he found cultures 
failed to develop after exposure to 60° and 65° C. for five minutes, 
although unheated controls grew well. 

RussELL AND Hastings, 1904: Milk infected with human and 
bovine tubercle bacilli, guinea pig inoculation being used. Ex- 
posed in continuous pasteurizer, where it took 34 of a minute to 
reach desired temperature when exposed for 1 minute at 160° F. 
(71.1° C.) it was freed from living tubercle bacilli. The authors 
do not unreservedly recommend this temperature and exposure for 
routine practical pasteurization without further investigation. 

An interesting mention is made in Rosenau’s review of Barthel 
and Stentroms’ work in 1901 when he says, ‘‘They report some 
preliminary work which must be interpreted as showing the influ- 
ence of coagula in protecting the tubercle bacilli from action of 
heat. This clot formation was probably due to the abnormal re- 
action of the pathological fluid from tuberculous udders employed. 
Animals injected with this material became tuberculous after it had 
been heated to 75° for 15 minutes and to 80° for 10 minutes.”’ 

In 1904 BarrHEL AND STENTROM continued their work relative 
to the effect of milk reaction upon resistance to heat of contained 


tubercle bacilli. 
Two milks were used, one neutral which withstood 90° C. 


without coagulating and the other abnormally acid which coagulated 
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at 60° C. At 80°C. one minute exposure killed in uncoagulated 
milk, but not in coagulated (acid) milk. At 85°, momentary ex- 
posure failed to kill in either. One minute exposure killed in un- 
coagulated, but not in coagulated milk. Rosenau concludes, 
‘*While these experiments are very limited in scope, they at least 
suggest a source of error in the work of those who used the secre- 
tions of tubercular udders in their experiments. Such material is 
prone to be abnormal in reaction and protective clots may have been 
formed.’’ 

Since Rosenau’s work, very little other work on this subject 
could be found in the literature. Interesting among the more re- 
cent publications is a controversy over the thermal death point of 
tubercle bacilli in milk between Professor Forster of Strassburg and 
Basenau of Amsterdam. Professor Forster concluded from some of 
his work that bovine tubercle bacilli in milk contained in a bottle 
and subjected for 30 minutes to 70° to 72°C. were destroyed. 
This assertion caused Basenau to take issue with Forster especially 
in view of De Jong’s and Van der Sluis’ findings. (These findings 
are given later.) Basenau concludes that milk naturally infected 
with tubercle bacilli cannot be made (‘‘Krankheitsfrei’’) non- 
pathogenic by exposure at 70° to 72° C. for 4% hour, and the danger 
from such milk is only lost after heating at 80° C. for 1 hour. Pro- 
fessor Forster’s answer to this is contained in Beitrage zur der 
Abtotaung von Tuberbacillen durch Erhitzung, Centr. Bakt. Abt. I, 
origina! Vol. 55, 1910. 

Among other tests the following were performed by Professor 
Forster: He obtained naturally infected milk, placed in 1% liter 
flask and exposed under water heated at 65 to 66° for 15 minutes 
in one instance, and for 20 minutes in another. Both exposures 
destroyed tubercle bacilli as indicated by intraperitoneal ‘nocula- 
tions into guinea pigs with centrifuged milk. Experiments were 
carefully controlled and reinoculations in suspicious cases were 
made with negative results. : 

De Jong’s view is contained in Pasteurizierung der Milch in 
Ruhe und Abtétung von Tuberkelbacillen. Centralbl. fiir Bakt. Abt. 
1 originale 48, 1908-09. He concludes: 

1 1. Not only do tubercle bacilli from bovines, but also those 
from the horse, goat, sheep, man, swine and cat withstand pasteuri- 
zation of 71 to 72° C. for % hour. 

2. The same resistance is shown in naturally infected tuber- 
culous milk as in milk infected with natural tuberculous products. 


‘ 
H 
‘ 


re 


— 


Tt 3. The mentioned pasteurization cannot, under all conditions, 
destroy tubercle bacilli. Bi 
4. Milk so heated must not be considered as pathogenic free ee 


and should not be sold under such name. 
He draws the above conclusions from results of experiments 
in which he used naturally infected milk and artificially. infected 
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milk with tuberculous uterine secretions. Such milks were heated 
in ¥% liter flasks and placed in Oswald water bath and temperature 
regulated by Toluol. Exposure was for at least 14 hour at 71 to 72°. 


Van der Sluis’ work Uber die Abtétung der Tuberkelbacillen in 
natiirliche infizierter Milch und iiber die Pasteurisierung der 
Milch. Centralbi. fiir Bakt. abt 1, originale 50, 1909. 


The importance of obtaining naturally infected milk anpealed 
to Van der Sluis and he used such cases as he was able to autopsy 
soon after obtaining the milk, and demonstrated the extent and 
localization of the tuberculous infection. With the exception of a 
few cases the milks experimented with were shown microsecpically 
to contain tubercle bacilli. Only such milk was used as was normal 
‘in appearance and which did not coagulate or thicken upon heating. 
The warming of the milk was done in the usual way as is the custom 
in most of the large Holland dairies. The usual milk bott!es with 
a patent stopper (Biigelverschluss) were filled with milk and put 
into a pasteurizing apparatus under water and then brought to the 
desired temperature for a fixed time. Milk was then quickly cooled. 
Extra precautions were taken in procuring the milk, such as cleans- 
ing and disinfecting the udder and hind quarters and disinfection 
of milker’s hands, ete. Five c.c. of milk were injected into right 
and five ¢.c. into left inguinal region in each test. This 10 e.c. of 
milk was obtained from 100 ¢.c. of centrifuged milk, using both 
sediment and cream. Finding that exposure to 65 and 70° for % 
hour failed to destroy tubercle bacilli, he exposed the milk to 70° C. 
for one hour. This also proved insufficient to kill the tubercle 
bacilli. 75° C. for 4% hour caused the development of tuberculosis 
in 45% of the inoculated animals. For an hour at 75° C. it failed 
to prevent the development of tuberculosis in 46% of the guinea 
pigs. 80° C. for % hour also proved insufficient to destroy tubercle 
bacilli. 80° C. for one hour, however, proved sufficient to prevent 
tuberculosis in the inoculated animals. He says, ‘‘The entire re- 
sults can be summed up: That naturally infected milk coming 
from animals with udder tuberculosis in general can be made free 
from living tubercle bacilli by heating to at least 80° C. for at 
least one hour, under the conditions of this experiment whereby 
the milk was heated in flasks, therefore in a quiescent state.”’ A 

He proved that in milk infected artificially, tubercle bacilli 
are less resistant than in naturally infected milk. In the former 
ease the bacilli were destroyed at 70° C. for an hour, while in the 
latter, as already observed, it required 80° C. for the same time. He 
however agrees with De Jong’s findings. 

In the 1903 edition of Kolle & Wasserman’s Handbuch der 
Pathogenen Microorganismen, Corner & Meyer, after quoting 
various works, most of which were mentioned above, sum up the 
subject by stating, ‘‘The following general conclusion can only be 
drawn: ‘To destroy tubercle bacilli in fluid media (culture, milk) 
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the following exposures are necessary: 4-6 hours at 55°C.; 1 
hour at 60° C.; 10-20 minutes at 70° C.; 5 minutes at 80° C.; 1-2 
minutes at 90° C. 

In the 1913 edition of this work, Corner & Kossetr. take a 
different view. They state regarding the resistance of tubercle 
bacilli in milk to heat, that works on this subject do not altogether 
agree, and in part, this disagreement may be explained by Theobald 
Smith’s observation where he claims that the pellicle formed by 
the heating of milk encloses some of the bacteria which avoid tne 
destruction. They quote many of the works reviewed in this pro- 
ject and conclude that the manner of heating the milk in these ex- 
periments must be taken into consideration in interpreting the re- 
sults. 

Scuorer, E. H. & Rosenavu, M. J. Tests of the Efficiency of Pas- 
teurization of Milk under Practical Conditions. Journal of 
Medical Research, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 N.S. Vol. XXI, pp. 127 
to 158. 

These workers in testing the efficiency of practical pasteuriza- 
tion used a holding system which consisted of a receiving vat, a 
milk pump, a heater and a holding tank. The heating was done 
by pumping the milk over the outside of the heating drum in the 
inside of which was steam heated water and a layer of steam above 
the water directly under the drum. From this heater the milk 
flowed into a holding tank and was held for various lengths of 
time at 140° to 145° F. 

The batches of milk tested were artificially inoculated with B. 
typhosus, B. diphtheriae, B. tuberculosis (human, bovine). 

With this type of pasteurization which is now largely discontin- 
ued, the desired temperatures were not obtained because the milk in 
running over the drum was not heated uniformly and formed in 
layers in the holding tank, the coldest being on the bottom and was 
drawn off first. 

The results show that in two tests with B. diptheriae, 
one failed to destroy this organism, in two tests with B. typhosus 
similar results were obtained, in two tests with B. tuberculosis 
(human) both failed to destroy the organisms, and in two tests 
with B. tuberculosis (bovine) one failed. It is very evident that 
the failure recorded by these experiments was due to the inability, 
with the machinery used, to obtain and maintain the desired tem- 


peratures. 
The objection to the above experiments is that not only do 


they disagree as to the thermal death point of the tubercle bacillus 
but they were in no case dealing with naturally infected milk pas- 
teurized under commercial conditions such as prevail today in all 
large modern city milk plants; and which is the vital point that 
concerns us. An opportunity to obtain this desired information was 
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presented to the writers by the following conditions: in the latter 
part of 1913 the University of California and the Los Angeles Health 
Department began semi-annual tuberculin testing of a herd of 825 
head of dairy cattle, which were known to be heavily infected with 
tuberculosis. The land oceupied by these cattle was divided by a 
railroad right of way into two distinct ranches. Following the 
first and each subsequent test all reacting animals were kept on - 
one ranch and all healthy animals on the other. Calves froni both 
herds were kept on the healthy ranch, raised on pasteurized milk, 
tested when large enough to turn out on pasture, and the non-re- 
actors used to replenish the great losses to the healthy herd which 
the first and subsequent tests caused. This produced a herd which 
at the time of its greatest numerical strength numbered 500 head 
of cattle, all tuberculous, which were under constant observation 
and the milk from which was allowed to be sold in the city of Los 
Angeles after it had been pasteurized. This work was done under 
a voluntary agreement with the owner and had for its object the 
determination of the practicability of changing an extensively tuber- 
cular herd into a sound one without any great financial loss or in- 
convenience to the owner. 

Animals in the reacting herd, as soon as they showed apparent 
evidence of tuberculosis were removed, but no special means of 
ascertaining such cases by ausculation, percussion, or laboratory ex- 
amination of secretions and excretions were resorted to. 

The milk from this herd was pasteurized in one of the large 
city milk plants in the regular routine manner of pasteurizing all 
milk going through the plant, and no special treatment was given 
it. The fact thus became apparent that here was an idea! oppor- 
tunity to study the effect of ordinary pasteurization in a large. 
well equipped, modern city milk plant on tubercle bacilli, gaining 
access to the milk under natural conditions from a tuberculous herd. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE: Collection of Samples: The volume 
of milk coming from this tuberculous dairy amounted to from 350 
to 500 gallons per milking. It was cooled on the ranch with an 
ordinary tubular milk cooler, run into ten gallon cans and brought 
to the city milk plant twice daily. As this milk was being run from 
the weigh tank into the clarifier samples’ were taken ,this consti- 
tuted our raw milk samples mentioned below. When clarified 
samples were desired they were obtained as the milk flowed from 
the clarifier into the pasteurizing vat. 
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The pasteurizing in this plant is done in a battery of three 
large rectangular vats, each having a capacity of 500 gallons. These 
vats are insulated on the sides and top with a three-inch layer of 
hair felt. On the bottom is a five-inch water jacket. Through the 
center of the vat is a revolving multiple feed worm coil of two-inch 
tinned copper pipe, having a diameter of 24 inches, which keeps 
the milk in constant agitation while it is being heated, and thus 
prevents pellicle formation and insures uniform heating of the en- 
tire volume of milk. When the milk flows from the clarifier into 
the vat, steam is turned into the water, which is circulated by 
means of a suction tee from the 5-inch water layer on the bottom 
of the vat through the coil, so that the heating surface includes the 
entire bottom of the vat in addition to the coil area. Steam is 
turned on as soon as milk begins to flow into the vat and from 20 
to 30 minutes is required to fill the vat and bring this large volume 
of milk to the pasteurizing temperature. During this heating per- 
iod each vat of milk is sampled, and either milk or cream added, 
as the occasion may require, to bring the butter fat content to 4.2%. 
Connected with each vat is a self-recording thermometer which 
keeps record of the temperature of the milk at all times while it is 
in the pasteurizer. When the desired temperature is reached, the 
steam is turned off and the surrounding insulation holds the milk 
at an even temperature for the pasteurizing period, ranging from 
20 to 30 minutes. The exit valve at the bottom is then opened and 
the milk flows over a cooler, which brings the temperature down to 
40° Fahrenheit. From 15 to 20 minutes is required to empty the 
vat, so that the last milk leaving gets this additional time in the 
heating chamber at the pasteurizing temperature. 

The object of having three vats is to keep a continuous flow of 
pasteurized milk into the bottle fillers. 

At the beginning of the sample collecting, the temperature of 
the recording thermometer was used as the guide. In checking this 
with the actual temperature of the milk there was found to be a 
variance at times of several degrees, due to slight movement of the 
arm of the pen point in removing old record sheets and replacing them 
with new ones. This method of getting temperatures was therefore 
checked with temperatures taken direct by means of raising the lid 
of the pasteurizer and placing a tested thermometer directly into 
the milk. Also, the first samples taken were dipped from the vat 
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and placed in the 110 ¢.c. glass bottle without cooling. This was 
also discontinued after December 1, 1915, and the remaining sam- 
ples collected at the expiration of the desired time by dipping the 
sample bottle directly into the pasteurizing vat. When full, it was 
corked and immediately plunged into ice water previously pre- 
pared, and thus cooled down very rapidly on account of the small 
volume. The samples were preserved at the beginning of the work 
by the addition of .5% boric acid, which later, commencing with 
sample No. 16, was increased to 1%. The samples were forwarded 
for examination to the Division of Veterinary Science, University 
of California, at Berkeley by parcel post. 

EXAMINATION OF SAMPLES: The milk reached the Veterinary 
Science Laboratory within 24 to 48 hours after collection. Upon 
the arrival of the milk at the laboratory or as soon afterwards as 
possible, about 90-95 ¢.c. were centrifuged for 20-30 minutes at a 
speed of 2700 per minute. The cream and sediment resulting from 
such centrifuging were inoculated subcutaneously or intramuscu- 
larly into two or three guinea pigs. Since the only practical meth- 
od to determine definitely the presence or absence of tubercle 
bacilli in milk collected under ordinary conditions is guinea pig in- 
oculation, this was done in all eases, the entire data of which is 
contained in Table I. Tubercle bacilli were demonstrated in the 
guinea pig lesions in all cases where a diagnosis of tuberculosis was 
made. In all cases with suspicious lesions, which consisted almost 
entirely of enlarged local lymph glands, reinoculations were made, 
even though tubercle bacilli were not demonstrated microscopically. 

SUMMARY AND CoNncLusions: ‘To determine the efficiency of 
commercial pasteurization in killing tubercle bacilli, 61 samples 
of milk were used. All these samples were from a herd consisting 
entirely of cattle which had reacted to the tuberculin test. Two or 
three guinea pigs were inoculated with the cream and sediment ob- 
tained by centrifuging 90 to 95 ¢.c. of each sample. 

Of the 24 samples of raw milk used, all except one (sample No. 
5) produced tuberculosis in the inoculated guinea pigs. In this 
one case both inoculated pigs died from septicemia. All the above 
samples except five produced tuberculosis in all the inoculated 
guinea pigs. For samples Nos. 1 and 2 one guinea pig in each 
case developed tuberculosis, while the other remained well. From 
samples 8, 43 and 44 one guinea pig in each case developed tuber- 
culosis while the other died soon after the inoculation. 
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After clarification fourteen samples of the same milk produced 
tuberculosis in all the inoculated guinea pigs in all but three cases. 
In one of these, No. 6 (same milk as sample 5 after clarification) both 
inoculated guinea pigs died of septicemia. From the other two 
samples (Nos. 22 and 50) one guinea pig in each case developed tu- 
berculosis while the other died soon after inoculation. 

After pasteurization twenty-three samples of the same milk 
(plus the required amount of milk or cream to standardize the vat 
as indicated in our table) failed to produce tuberculosis or cause 
death from inoculation in a single instance. Twelve of these were 
heated above 140° F. and held for a longer period than 20 minutes. 
The remaining 11 were definitely known to be heated to 140° F. and 
held for only 20 minutes. 

The above findings indicate first, that pasteurization at 140° F. 
for 20 minutes kills tubercle bacilli in naturally infected milk. 
The pasteurization of milk from non-tubereulin-tested cows by heat- 
ing it uniformly for 25 minutes at a temperature of 140° to 145° F., 
as provided for in the new California State Dairy Law, wilt render 
such milk free from tuberculous infection. 

Second, that with a properly insulated tank in which the heat- 


ing and holding are done in the same tank, while the milk is being. 


constantly agitated, we were able to produce and hold the tempera- 
ture of all the contained milk at the desired point and for the de- 


sired length of time. 
Third, that clarification of milk naturally infected with tuber- 


cle bacilli fails to render it innocuous to guinea pigs. 


A self-recording thermometer is necessary in a large plant to - 


control the temperature of milk in the vats, and is essential for 
proper official supervision. The recording thermometer should 
frequently be checked with the actual temperature of the milk in 
the vat, and especially after placing each new record sheet in the 
case. 

It has occurred to us that at least two conditions may arise in 
the process of pasteurization, such as used in this work, which would 
permit some of the milk to pass through the apparatus without be- 
ing properly heated and this fact not be detected by the examina- 
tion of the recording sheets. (a) After 140° F. has been reached 
and maintained for 10 to 15 minutes, milk or cream not previously 
pasteurized may be added to the vat for standardizing purposes 
without sufficiently affecting the temperature of such a large volume 
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of milk, to cause a noticeable decline on the recording sheet. (b) 
Unless the recording thermometer is placed at the top of the vat in- 
stead of the bottom, as is the regular practice, the exit valve may 
be opened soon after 140° is reached, and the length of time re- 
quired to empty 500 gallons of milk will cause the thermometer to 
record a 20 minute period before the level of the milk drops below 
the mercury of the thermometer, thus permitting a large volume 
of the milk to be removed after being heated for less than 20 minutes, 

Tubercle bacilli are not destroyed in milk samples preserved 
with one per cent. boric acid, and yet such preservation is sufficient 
to allow samples to be shipped considerable distances without their 
undergoing undesirable changes which interfere with laboratory ex- 
aminations and guinea pig inoculations. 

In two cases, 14 and 16, when we used 200 ¢.c. of 10% solution 


‘of antiformin to each 100 ¢.c. of milk, tuberculosis failed to develop 


in the inoculated guinea pigs (529, 530, 542 and 543), while the un- 
treated milk produced tuberculosis in all (6) inoculated animals. 
In view of these findings together with the excellent results with 
1% boric acid preservation we do not recommend the antiformin 
treatment of milk intended for guinea pig inoculation for the de- 
tection of tubercle bacilli. 


LEGISLATION ON TicK ERADICATION IN LouIstIaAna. The New 
Orleans Times-Picayune devotes some little space to the favorable 
comment of Dr. W. H. Dalrymple on the work done by the General 
Assembly in passing legislation which will help very materially in 
the tick eradication work in Louisiana. A statewide, compulsory, 
tick eradication law has been passed and signed by the Governor 
which is to come into effect not later than April, 1918. In the mean- 
time the work goes right along, as the parishes are ready and the 
more remote sections will have time to get ready for systematic 
work. <A quarantine law, a companion measure, prohibits the move- 
ment of cattle from any quarantined area into a tick-free one, or one 
in which systematic work is being conducted. The General Assem- 
bly and Dr. Dalrymple deserve high commendation for such ser- 
vice, which, in time, will materially increase the wealth and resources 
of the state, 
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THE PRACTICAL PART OF VETERINARY 
EDUCATION* 


A. 8. CooLzy, Columbus, Ohio. 


I believe that all present heartily agree with Dr. Baker’s state- 
ment that “‘hospital practice is as important in the veterinary cur- 
riculum as are the didactic courses.’’ No veterinary pedagogue 
would today think of graduating students without the necessary 
clinieal training, and the writer knows of no institution in which 
this is being neglected. When one realizes the very extensive field 
and many phases of veterinary work for which our colleges must 
now qualify students, it seems to me that the most practical part of 
our veterinary education to be desired, is that the curriculum pos- 
sess balance. No longer can we qualify our graduates for practice 
alone, for with the marked advances in pathology, bacteriology, 
serum therapy and sanitation in the last decade, many new oppor- 
tunities and positions are available to the well qualified veterinarian. 

‘Compare the curricula of our best veterinary colleges of today 
with those of the leading institutions of ten and twenty years ago, 
and the comparison convinces one that our field is annually becoming 
more extensive as well as more attractive. 

It seems desirable that I make direct reference to several of 
the more specific points in mind. 

First. May I ask whether our students are getting sufficient 
instruction and laboratory work on the anatomy of the ox, dog and 
pig? In answering I desire to state that those of us in practice 
have never known too much about the anatomy of the horse. What, 
then, is the situation in this connection with the men engaged in 
federal, state and municipal sanitary work? Ninety percent of 
their anatomical work has been on the horse with but a limited time 
on the other animals. Many of these men have not touched a horse 
since graduation. Are these men as well qualified, therefore, for 
diagnosis either acute or post mortem, as is desirable? 

Secondly. May I ask whether the courses in pathology in our 
institutions are as well balanced as they should be? The writer is 
hardly qualified to answer his own question, but desires te state 
that his contact with the recent graduates of two of our stronger 


*Presented at the meeting of the Association of the Veterinary Faculties 
and State Examining Boards of North America, September, 1915, Oakland, Cal. 
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- veterinary colleges, has pointed out that they are very accurate in 


the microscopic diagnosis of pathological tissues, but are more or 
less helpless in recognizing these same conditions in gross pathology. 
More practical results should be sought, in my judgment, and this 
condition be obviated. 

In closing I desire to state my views on the number of sessions 
and the length of each, in veterinary education. In so doing I 
must take friendly exception to certain of Dr. Baker’s statements, 
It seems highly desirable that if possible the graduate vetermarian 
of today should have passed through four sessions of nine months 
each, completing a curriculum designed to give him a foundation 
in all fields of veterinary work. The writer does not believe that 
veterinary education any more than medicine, law or engineering, 
should be arranged to accommodate the financial condition of a 
percentage of our students, nor do I believe that our students should 
return home to ‘‘quack’’ for fifty per cent. of each year. They are 
really qualified for no line of practice until after the completion of 
the junior year, and, even then, they should have the association of 
a good practitioner. 

The four sessions of nine months each would, I am sure, tempor- 
arily reduce the number of students, but it is my observation that 
there is no scarcity of veterinarians anywhere. 

The most practical part of veterinary education appears to me 
to be balance, with the quality rather than the quantity of our grad- 
uates being the end sought. 


VALIDITY OF THE FEDERAL Narcotic Law. The Supreme Court 
has decided that possession of the affected narcotic drugs is only 
unlawful when had by persons required to register by the provis- 
ions of Section 1, and who have not so registered. In other words, 


- possession by the consumer, by any person who does not deal in 


these drugs and who is not required to register, is not unlawful. 
This decision weakens to a considerable extent the act, and no doubt 
additional legislation will be devised to remedy this defect. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Neosho, Mo., July 27 and 28. The 
program contained numerous interesting papers and discussions. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE ;:REPORTS 
‘« Knowledge is born in laboratories and in the experience of the thoughtful. 
It develops form in the journals and ‘when dead it is decently buried in 


books’.’’ 
ODD OBSTETRICAL CASES 


JAMES A. WavuGH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Case No. 1 was a white poodle bitch, age 3 years, weight seven 
pounds, pregnant full time. Labor began at 9 a. m., presentation of 
both fore feet in vulva; further progress unsatisfactory, and I was 
called at 10 p. m. Digital examination revealed fore limbs lodged 
in vaginal canal, ribs of chest wall could be felt indicating body 
presenting transversely, and impossible to deliver in the ordinary 
way. I deemed it expedient to delay operation until next morning, 
and had the patient brought to my office. Laparotomy revealed a 
bicornual pregnancy with head and neck curved forward in one 
cornu, fore feet presenting through os uteri, and body bent and 
lodged in the other cornu, thus forming a sort of letter U-shaped 
condition of fetus located in both horns of the uterus. Performed 
hysterectomy, removing fetus; saved uterus and horns; placed lig- 
ature around vagina. Applied surgical dressing and gave suitable 
internal treatment. Patient seemingly did well for about 24 hours, 
but finally succumbed to surgical shock. She was an old lady’s 
house pet, idle, and over-fat; lacked exercise and condition. Sent 
specimen with surrounding envelopes to the Veterinary School of 
University of Pennsylvania. Williams’ ‘‘Obstetrical Operations’’ 
describes and diseusses bicornual pregnancies. 

Case No. 2. Dairyman called me at 10 p. m. one rainy night 
last winter to see a fresh cow with retained placenta; calf born at 
9 a. m. and playing about the place; dam prostrate and extremities 
extended; thin, and unable to arise; aged, and body poorly nour- 
ished. Gave stimulants and tonies, left treatment, and advised de- 
laying further intervention until daylight. Examination on the 
following day revealed another calf retained in the uterus with head 
bent back on one side of neck, thus obstructing delivery. Cow still 
prostrate and unable to arise. Block and tackle were used to elevate 
hind extremities about-three feet, then with arm and hand intro- 
duced, I pushed body of fetus forward, while a strong man pushed 
his arm and hand alongside mine, thus getting his hand in the mouth 
and extending the head, straightening the neck that way; applied 
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small ropes on fore feet and hook in lower jaw, and effected delivery 
inashort time. Douched uterus with permanganate of potash solu- 
tion; gave suitable internal treatment at proper intervals, but 
patient remained prostrate and succumbed in 48 hours. Moral,— 
examine all cases carefully in due time. Williams says, ‘‘ Deviations 
of the extremities of twins are subject to the same rules as those of 
single pregnancies’’. 


‘FISTULOUS WITHERS IN THE HORSE AND ITS OPER- 
ATIVE TREATMENT 


R. MAYER 


Instruments for the removal of necrotic spinous processes are 
wanting. The Hauptner bone forceps cannot be used in most cases. 
For lack of better equipment I resorted to the use of the hoof knife, 
hoof forceps and key-hole saw to sufficiently open the skin and the 
necrotic parts to permit free flow of the secretion and relaxation of 
the tissues. In some cases healing occurs, when only the uppermost 
part of the spinous process is involved. 

The use of the hoof knife in the removal of necrotic bone has 
this disadvantage, that the remaining stump of the spinous process 
may be loosened; and often the ligamentum interspinosum is torn 
loose. This leads to further formation of pus pockets clear to the 
bodies of the vertebrae, and it is only a question of time when they 
become affected. I have seen cases in which the pathological pro- 
cess had penetrated to the cord, resulting in unexpected paralysis 
and death. 

In the use of the hoof forceps,—when there is any success at all 
in removing pieces of bone,—the ends of the processes are crushed, 
leading to further necrosis. 

Least dangerous is the keyhole saw (fret saw, graft saw) be- 
cause it makes a comparatively smooth cut. Its use does not entirely 
exclude the tearing and the shock to the inflamed tissues above de- 
scribed. Aside from this, the saw can be used only when the 
withers are high; there must be a free operative field, freedom of 
movement, and large incisions. Consequences are, large gaping 
wounds and long period of healing. 

As the result of these experiences it has become a common 
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practice to let the diseased bone and ligament extrude themselves. 
The drainage of pus is looked after, the rest is left to nature. The 
results of this method are the above mentioned severe cases of ver- 
tebral caries; oftener there is subfascial phlegmon, the therapy of 
which is still a problem. 

With the use of instruments which I have constructed and tried 
in 150 cases I believe that a middle course in the surgical technic is 
possible. First, the large gaping wounds are avoided; second, ne- 
crotic tissue is removed without danger, This method is followed by 
a rapid healing and does not necessitate the frequent after-treat- 
ments. 

I have found that the radical operation,—the bold removal of 
altered tissues with sharp instruments,—results in a larger per- 
centage of cures than the more conservative, nursing treatment on 
the natural line of demarcation. 

If the losses of skin have been large, I use Forceps No.1. This 
is used mainly to cut the loose necrotic spinous process. It is 
brought down vertically from above and closed with a slow power- 
ful grip in order to make a smooth cut. If the ligaments were not 
cut by the forceps, this is not accomplished by using the forceps 
with leverage, but they are cut by scissors. 

The cut with the forceps is to be made under the necrotic parts, 
so that thoroughly healthy bone is cut. (This is a straight pair of 
forceps, the jaws and handles lying in the same plane. The cutting 
edges are placed as in any ordinary forceps; the edges and the 
screw at the joint of the forceps are parallel). 

Forceps No. 2 is so constructed as not to destroy areas of skin. 
The plane of the jaws makes an angle of about 30 degrees with that 
of the handles. On account of this bend it may be introduced into 
a constricted fistula, pushed quite far to the front or rear without 
much injury to the skin or musculature. As before, after cutting 
the spinous process, any adherent muscle or ligament shreds must 
be removed with scissors. The slianks of the scissors should be 
somewhat long, to facilitate work. 

To determine which of the spinous processes are affected, pal- 
pation is best. All parts that feel rough must be removed. 

The second, not less important part, consists in the drainage of 
the resultant cavity. Particular care must be taken that the drain- 
age begin at the deepest part, close to the cut process. If the pus 
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has not travelled down behind the scapula, the drainage canal may 
be made with a seton needle. 

To lay the drainage tube when there has been deep sinking of 
pus, I use instrument No. 3 (a needle, with slight double curvature, 
50—60 cm. long). With this length of the needle it is in every case 
possible to make an opening ventral to the scapula, and either an- 
terior or posterior to it. For drainage a piece of fenestrated rubber 
tube (not soft) is used. This is introduced into the fistula with the 
aid of the needle, blunt end foremost. To prevent the tube from 
sliding through the fistula, a small piece of wood i is introduced into 
the upper end of the tube. 

Drainage with heavy walled tubing of large bore is sheolutely 
neeessary. Such good drainage is never obtained by the use of 
gauze bandages drawn through the fistula. The rubber tube is ta 
remain as long as possible, at least three weeks in severe cases. Irri- 
gation with disinfectant fluids during the first eight days is better 
omitted. Only the wound is cleaned, treated with Lugol solution ; 
and the cavity filled with cotton sponges drenched in Lugol solution. 
Sometimes the rubber tube must be opened by the cautious intro- 
duction of the blunt end of the seton needle. After the first eight 
days, the rubber tube may be irrigated; there is then little danger 
of the fluid infiltrating the surrounding tissues. 

_ I have obtained excellent results with this treatment. The 
instruments are made by Hauptner, in Berlin.—Zeitschrift fiir Vet- 
erinérkunde, xxvii, 321-324, 1915. Bere. 


TRIPLETS 


H. B. Brapy, Laneaster, Pa. 

Sometime ago, a cow, a few miles away from the city, gave birth 
to three heifer calves, They grew up into three fine cows and each 
has given birth to calves. They are all standing dry now ready to 
become fresh at any time. They are so much alike that they cannot 
be told apart except for the fact that one wears a blue ribbon, an- 
other a red ribbon and the third none. This seems to be the only 
way to identify them. The mother of the triplets is still living and 


doing nicely. 
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BROKEN Back. P. G. Bond, M.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Record. 
A big gun wagon army mare, seven years old, sound and good 
worker, had been 16 months in the service. One day marching near 
side wheeler, in turning around, she slipped, fell and went down on 
her hind quarters, spreading the legs. She got up, was lame and 
stiff behind. She was walked home, three miles, put in her stall and 
fed. The next morning she still showed more stiffness. On trying to 
move, she swayed for a time and then went down. She got up 
with difficulty and had to be helped but she went down again. Diag- 
nosis of paralysis was made. There was loss of sensibility to the 
pricks of pins and the animal struggled much with her fore feet. 
She was destroyed. The post mortem showed the 9th vertebra of 
the dorsal region completely shattered and broken into five pieces 
with the spinous process separated. The 8th vertebra showed also 
a repaired fracture. LIAUTARD. 


TREATMENT OF Moist EczeMAs IN THE Horse. Zaruba, Karl. 
Tierdrztliches Zentralblatt, Vol. 39, pp. 52 53, 1916. The various 
forms of eczema are a frequent trouble in horses in the military 
field. To these should be added burns, frostbites and various other 
corrosions of the extremities. 

In the clinic and in practice a large variety of therapeutic agents 
are at the disposal of the veterinarian. But in the field, conditions 
are different. The veterinary medical depots are none too well sup- 
plied and the veterinarian is obliged to use a restricted number of 
therapeutics of known value. 

As the result of extensive field experience, I propose the use of 
the following liniment, which seemed to possess an almost specific 
healing action in an astonishingly large number of cases of moist 
eczema. 

My supply of medicaments was limited, tar liniment and pyok- 
tanin happened to be plentiful. Bearing in mind that the old school 
treated eczemas with tar and sulfur ointments, I used applications 
of Vienna tar liniment to which there had been added an equal 
volume of 214% aqueous solution of pyoktanin. Following is the 
prescription : 
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BR 
Pyoktanin 15,0 or 5 ss. 
Pie. liqu. 
5 iv. 
Sapo viridis 
Spir. denat.aa. 200.0............ 5 Viii. 


M. D. S. Liniment. 

Cotton pads drenched with the above medicament were applied 
to the skin, properly cleaned, and tied in place with bandages. 
Renew daily. 

When applied to a horse with an aggravated case of eczema of 
both hind feet, there was striking improvement in 2 days and com- 
plete healing in 10 days. The same remedy was tried in numerous 
cases of burn and frostbite with excellent results. 

(Note by the Abstractor—Pyoktanin is methyl violet; not 
methylene blue). 

Bovine TuBercuLosis Fient. Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
Vol. XIII, No. 6, June 1916, p. 185. Protection of the public from 
bovine tuberculosis is dependent on the women of Iowa and their 
ability to bring about necessary legislation for clean milk from 
tested cows, inspection, and restriction of importation and slaughter 
of diseased animals. This was the consensus of opinion at the con- 
ference of representatives from the lowa Meat Packers’ Association ; 
W. F. Clowes and Dr. John H. Peck, of the Iowa Anti-tubereulosis 
Association; A. B. Holbert, of Greeley, Iowa, a stock raiser and 
farmer ; H. 8. Hollingsworth, secretary of the Associated Charities ; 
and Dr. Gibson, state veterinarian. 

The conference was called to discuss future state legislation to 
check the spread of tuberculosis by milk and meat. lowa is among 
the few states which have a high percentage of tuberculosis among 
animals. Of the 1,500,000 dairy cows in the state 15 per cent are 
said to be tubercular. Of the 2,500,000 cattle slaughtered annually 
in the state 10 per cent are infected and the percentage of infected 
hogs, numbering 10,000,000, is estimated as 20 per cent. The Iowa 
Packers’ Association has appointed a committee to co-operate with 
the Iowa Antituberculosis Association in a state-wide campaign for 
laws which will regulate and restrict the slaughter of animals and 
provide for government test of all animals slaughtered. 

REICHEL, 
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HYPERTROPHY—DILATION OF THE HEArT. J.B. Wolstenholme, 
F.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Journal. After an injury of the near hock, 
this heavy cart gelding, had acute lymphangitis for which he was 
treated. After a short time of light work he was laid up again, his 
leg was still swollen but no lameness was present. After a week he 
had labored breathing, sweating, and then began a series of symp- 
toms which varied but lasted till the horse was destroyed after two 
weeks. During the time of his illness, the temperature was about 
101°F. The pulse varying between 68 and 80, being sometimes very 
difficult to detect and almost imperceptible at the jaw or the elbow. 
There was a marked jugular pulse, auscultation of the left chest 
gave a loud rasping sound, loud palpitation sounds like a bumping 
against the ribs. All the visible veins were engorged and promi- 
nent. There was edema beneath the breast. The pulse taken at 
the posterior aorta was 72 to 80 and very irregular. Postmortem: 
thoracic and abdominal viscera pallid. Straw colored fluid in peri- 
cardium. Heart enormously enlarged and weighing 16 lbs. 

LIAUTARD. 


Srreprococcus PNEUMONIA IN CaTrLe. Dr. Hasenkamp and 
Dr. Fiirstenau, Miinster, i. W. Arch. f. wissenschaftl. u prakt. 
Tierheilk., 40, Bd., 4u 5 Heft. Abstracted from Berl. Tier. Woch. 
No. 6, XXXII, Feb. 10, 1916. Authors have frequently had the 
opportunity to find large numbers of streptococci in microscopic 
examination of lung expectoration of suspected cattle. The clinical 
suspicion of tuberculosis of the lungs was confirmed by repeated 
microscopic examinations of the mucus or through inoculation. It 
was highly supposed that the streptococci have a specific pathogenic 
effect. With the help of two histories, Hasenkamp and Fiirstenau 
have been able to make a careful observation. 

The usual lung material was examined bacteriologically and 
streptococci found which were pathogenic to rabbits, guinea pigs 
and white mice upon transmission. In conclusion according to the 
pathological lung findings it should give a primary streptococci 
pneumonia, the differential diagnosis in reference to confusion as 
to tuberculosis of the lungs is unimportant. 

Abstracted by J. Scumwpt. Translated by REICHEL. 
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THE BAcTERIA OF MILK FRESHLY DRAWN FROM NorRMAL UDDERS. 
Alice C. Evans. Jour. Infec. Dis., Vol. XVIII (1916), p. 437. 
During the early years of the science of bacteriology it was sup- 
posed that milk drawn under aseptic precautions from a cow’s udder 
was sterile. Schulz’s was the earliest recorded work to show that 
the first milk drawn contained large numbers of bacteria. The 
work of Moore and Ward definitely settled the question that the 
normal udder harbors bacteria and that the milk may become con- 
taminated as soon as secreted. 

Of particular interest to veterinarians is the work the author 
did with B. abortus. If milk samples are plated out on serum agar 
and incubated for several days the organisms can be obtaine. with- 
out difficulty. The following table gives the results. 


Frequency of the Bacillus abortus Group in Freshly Drawn Milk. 


Number of Number of samples Percentage of Lowest and highest 
Dairy samples from which B. abortus samples from numbers of A. abortus 
examined was isolated which B. abortus per c.c. in the sam- 
was isolated ples of milk 

1 55 9 16.4 10 
50,000 
2 40 2 5.0 3,200 
4,000 
3 28 7 25.0 1380 
680 
4 32 8 25.0 50 
3,000 
5 37 19 51.4 40 
7,000 


This table shows that B. abortus occurs rather commonly in 
milk. ‘‘ Altogether, cultures were isolated from 45, or 23.4% of 
the 192 samples studied’’. 

As a result of careful experiments it was shown that B. whortus 
may be the cause of bad odors and flavors in ripened cream. Two 
bottles of certified milk were purchased in the open market, kept 
at room temperature for six hours and then plated. ‘‘ About 28,000 
of the abortion bacilli were shown to be present in the cream layer 
of one sample and about 1900 in the cream layer of the other sample. 
In both samples the number of B. abortus was-about 25% of the 
whole number of bacteria. The abortion bacilli can, therefore, be 
demonstrated in mixed milk’’, 
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The following table is self explanatory. 


First Examination Time between Second Examination 
Total Bac- . Total 2. Ist and 2nd Total bac- Total ZB. 
Cow Quarter terialcount adortus examinations terial count abortus 
per c.c. per c.c. per c.c. per c.c. 
14 + RB 750 months 230 None 
18 RF 130 50 None 
201 RF 50,000 50,000 13 “ 10,000 10,000 
204 + 5,600 5,000 13 850 850 


As a result of the work the author gives the following conclus- 
ions: 

‘*Tt appears from the study here reported that there is a definite 
udder flora comprising bacteria which belong to parasitic types. It 
is not surprising that the majority of udder bacteria should be of 
the same type as those common on the skin and mucous membrane 
of man and animals. The majority of the staphylococci on the skin 
are of the non-virulent variety which fails to produce pigment and 
fails to ferment mannite. But pathogenic varieties also are found 
on the skin, where they ordinarily cause no trouble. Similarly, the 
majority of the staphylococci of the udder are non-virulent, but 
varieties which are capable of causing death when inoculated into 
experimental animals occasionally establish themselves in healthy 
udders. Whatever the variety may be, conditions in the udder are 
favorable to multiplication, and frequently large numbers are elim- 
inated in the milk. 

‘*The pathogenic properties of the streptococci and bacilli com- 
mon in milk when it leaves the udder are not discussed in this paper, 
but they, also, are parasitie in their nature. 

‘*When a bacterial culture is tested for its pathogenic prop- 
erties, the body tissues and fluids are exposed directly to the toxins 
of the culture in question. When organisms enter into the digestive 
tract with the food the circumstances are different, for the body 
tissues and fluids are protected by the mucous membranes against 
the ravages of the bacteria that enter with the food. Therefore it 
cannot be assumed that bacteria which are pathogenic to inoculated 

laboratory animals would be injurious to human beings when pres- 

ent in the milk consumed. It is a subject worthy of investigation. 
But since the bacteria of the udder are parasitic in their nature, 
and since pathogenic varieties are sometimes eliminated in consid- 
erable numbers from healthy udders, the data here reported add 
evidence to the growing conviction that all milk is safer for con- 
sumption after it has been pasteurized”’, P. Frreu, 
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DeaTH FROM LigHTNING StrroKeE. H. A. Reid, F.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary Journal. A brief but severe thunder storm killed two 
cows and several others were affected. Post mortems were made. 
There was no outward indication of any injury, except in one on the 
right ear where there was a small hole like one which might be pro- 
duced by a high velocity bullet. The venous system showed a very 
marked engorgement. The jugulars standing out as if injected and 
uncoagulated blood escaped freely when they were incised. Rigor 
mortis did not exist, the limbs were pendulous and easily bent at 
the joints. The whole of the muscular tissue of the neck and fore 
limbs was congested and blackened. The tendinous portion showed 
numerous hemorrhages, which were not present on the serous. The 
heart appeared dilated and filled with partially clotted blood The 
abomasum mucosa was slightly inflamed. The liver was soft and 
very friable. On one of the cows the current had been received in 
the region of the jaw. The muscles in that region were swollen and 
discolored. The other cows seemed to have recovered from the shock 
or fright they had received. LIAUTARD. 


Rapwiy Resuuts or Bee Stings in A Horse. Kiithe 
Zeitschrift fiir Veteriniérkunde, Vol. 27, pp. 329, 330, 1915. A 
horse standing near a bee hive, was stung by a large number of bees. 
The bees were finally driven off by rubbing the horse with vinegar. 
Her entire body was covered with bee stings. There was profuse 
sweating. Conjunctiva dark red; pulse, very weak, 90 per minute. 
Respiration spasmodic, 40 per minute, groaning. Defecation and 
urination were painful. The feces soon became watery. Vaginal 
mucous membrane strongly reddened. 

The movements of the horse were peculiar; frequently throw- 
ing herself. The animal died in 114 hours. Treatment consisted 
of applications of Burow’s Sclaticn (aluminium acetate) and sub- 
cutaneously, camphor oil and morphine. Unfortunately a post- 
mortem could not be held. 

Another horse stung by bees made a slow recovery. Treatment 
consisted of cloths soakel in aluminum acetate solution applied ex- 
ternally ; internally large doses of aleohol, and for heart weak- 
ness, digalen and camphor were administered. See also Jour. A. 
y. M. A. p. 413, June, 1916, Bere, 
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CoNTRIBUTION TO THE DIAGNOSIS OF GLANDERS IN MEN. Dr. E. 
(ildemeister and Dr. Jahn Posen. Berl. Klin. Woch. 1915, Nr. 24, 
S. 627-630. Abstracted from Berl. Tier. Woch. No. 30, July 29, 
1915, XXXI. The authors have had within a short time the op- 
portunity to observe three cases of glanders in men. It appeared 
interesting to bring serological investigations together with bac- 
teriological studies at the same time. Controls comprising a cer- 
tain number of healthy individuals and individuals with other dis- 
eases were studied. The results can be summarized as follows: 

1. In three cases of glanders in man the serological methods 
of investigation, agglutination, complement fixation and con- 
glutination reaction have proved to be valuable diagnostic aids. 

2. It is recommended in every case of glanders in man to- 
gether with the bacteriological demonstration of glanders bacilli 
the testing of the suspected serum with the aid of the agglutina. 
tion reaction and complement fixation method. In place of the 
complement fixation method the conglutination reaction can be em- 
ployed. 

In the agglutination test attention is to be given that ag- 
glutination of 1-100 and 1—200 should not be considered diagnostic, 
1-400 suspected glanders and 1-800 as strongly positive. 

Abstracted by SustMANN. Translation by REICHEL. 

THREE Cases OF TUMOR OF THE SMALL INTESTINAL WALL AS 
ImpactTion Couic IN THE Horse. E. Frohner. Monatshefte fiir 
Praktische Tierheilkunde; Vol. 27, pp. 103-104, 1916. The usual 
impactions of the small intestine are caused by fecal stasis or a 
cicatricial stricture of the ileum, when they are not caused by 
changes in position (volvulus, incarceration, lipoma pendulans, 
etc.) Less frequently, tumors in the wall of the small intestine 
are the cause of impaction. Generally these tumors cannot be diag- 
nosed during life. Usually only the diagnosis of impaction of the 
small intestine can be made. In only one of the three cases tumor 
was to be suspected because of the peculiar results of rectal exam. 
ination. 

1. Carcinoma of the Small Intestine. Brown gelding, 
with a clinical picture of simple impaction of the small intes- 
tine. On rectal examination; in front of the pelvic inlet a crooked 
portion of the small intestine could be felt, which was round, 
as stout as an arm, long, and with the consistence of a sack 
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filled with wet sand. One of the ends terminated abruptly, 
At this end the contents of the tightly filled intestine were most 
closely packed together, so that the inserted hand could scarcely 
make an impression with the finger. At this same end, a boil-like 
swelling, as large as a walnut, could be felt. Symptoms of disten. 
tion of the stomach soon appeared, i. e., belching, vomiting through 
the nostrils, and the horse suddenly died in spite of treatiaent on 
the same day. On autopsy an adenocarcinoma, as large as a hen’s 
egg, was found in the wall of the jejunum, which was the cause of 
the impaction of the jejunum at the same place where the boil-like 
swelling as large as a walnut was felt on rectal examination. In 
front of the carcinoma, there was a mass 80 em. long, consisting of 
almost dry, compressed masses of food. 

. 2. Sarcoma of the Small Intestine. Brown gelding, to be 
treated for impaction of the small-intestine. Rectal examination, 
negative. Died two hours after arrival; clinical picture, rupture 
of the stomach. On autopsy, the cause of the impaction was found 
to be a fibrosarcoma as large as an apple on the wall of the jejunum, 
with a secondary rupture of the stomach. The lumen of the small 
intestine was constricted by the fibrosarcoma; in front of the con- 
striction the small intestine was tightly filled with fluid from its 
origin down to 4 meters past Vater’s ampulla. 

3. Myoma of the Small Intestine. Brown gelding, to be 
treated for impaction of the small intestine, died 12 hours after 
arrival. Rectal examination disclosed two. parallel loops of the 
small intestine, distended with gas and lying anterior to the pelvic 
floor. On autopsy, the cause of the impaction was found to be a 
myoma, as large as a duck egg, in the wall of the jejunum. In 
front of the tumor there was a dried fecal mass 14 em. long, in which 
region the intestinal mucosa was hemorrhagic and inflamed. 

Berg. 

Purpura Hemorruacic. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary Journal. Record of a six years old Shire gelding which 
received a severe wound over the pyramidal process of the otf hind 
foot. Suppuration was abundant and of a bad nature. There 
was much pain. Treated with antiseptic fomentations and boric 
wool poultices, the process went on satisfactorily After three 
- weeks time, purpura developed. Pulse became weak and quick, 

characieristic swellings took place on the four legs, the face, the 
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breast and beneath the abdomen. Petechiae were present on the 
visible mucous membranes. The temperature varied between 101.6° 
and 102° being the highest on the fifth day of the disease. The 
weakness of ‘the horse was such that he had to be placed in slings. 
He was convalescent and in fair health after three weeks. 
LIAUTARD. 


JOHNE’s DISEASE, OR WHAT, IN THE Doc? Henry B. Eve, M. 
R.C.V.S. Veterinary Journal. A pedigreed brindle bull dog was 
in poor condition. He appeared unthrifty, tucked up in the flank, 
his appetite was unimpaired and worms were suspected as the 
cause of the condition. The coat was staring, itchy and had an 
odor like ‘‘urinous eczema’’. The nose was moist, eyes bright but 
sunken. There was edematous swelling in the intermaxillary space 
and under the sternum. Although there was great thirst, there 
was no fever. Feces were frothy and contained undigested par- 
ticles of food. There was intermittent diarrhea, recurring every 
3 or 4 weeks. The pulse was weak and fast. There was a slight 
cough. The dog had‘a straddling gait, with back arched and he 
urinated like a female. Blood stained mucus existed in the feces. 
Nothing apparently abnormal by auscultation but there was gen- 
eral dullness on percussion. Treatment: The dog, was isolated 
and treated for worms first and then internally received diarrhea 
tablet triturates (Parke, Davis and Co.) opium, camphor, ipecae 
and lead acetate. Afterwards lactated pepsin, creosote, and pe- 
troleum emulsion and finally stomachies and tonics. His diet con- 
sisted of: glaxo, barley water, raw meat, tripe, codliver oi) and 
rice. 

The dog improved but the author thinks this is only temporary 
andjthat the trouble will return again. LIAUTARD, 

Tue THEORY OF THE FrReE-Martin. Frank R. Lillie. Set- 
ence, Vol. XLIII, No. 1113, April 28, 1916, p. 611. ‘‘The term free- 
martin is applied to the female of heterosexual twins of cattle. The 
recorded experience of breeders from ancient times to the present 
has been that such females are usually barren, though cases of nor- 
mal fertility are recorded. This presents an unconformable case 
in twinning and sex-determination, and it has consequently been 
the cause of much speculation.”’ 

The author refers extensively to the abstract in ‘‘Science Vol. 
XLIII, p. 177, Febuary 4, 1916’’ on Leon J. Cole’s paper before 
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the American Society of Zoologists on ‘‘T winning in Cattle with 
Special Reference to the Free-Martin’’. 

‘*There is space only for a statement of the conclusions drawn 
from a study of these cases, and of normal pregnancies. In eat- 
tle a twin pregnancy is almost always a result of the fertilization 
of an ovum from each ovary; development begins separately in 
each horn of the uterus. The rapidly elongating ova meet and 
fuse in the small body of the uterus at some time between the 10 
mm. and the 20 mm. stage. The blood vessels frem each side then 
anastomose in the connecting part of the chorion; a particularly 
wide arterial anastomosis develops, so that either fetus can be in- 
jected from the other. The arterial circulation of each also over- 
laps the venous territory of the other, so that a constant inter- 
change of blood takes place. If both are males or both’ are females 
no harm results from this; but if one is male and the other female, 
the reproductive system of the female is largely suppressed, and 
certain male organs even develop in the female. This is unques- 
tionably to be interpreted as a case of hormone action. It is not yet 
determined whether the invariable result of sterilization of the fe- 
male at the expense of the male is due to more precocious develop- 


ment of the male hormones, or to a certain natural dominance of 
male over female hormones.”’ REICHEL. 


FRACTURE OF THE PARIETAL BONE IN A Doc. J. W.H. Veter- 
imary Record. <A well bred collie was struck by a light engine and 
was carried home. The next morning he was visited by the au- 
thor who noticed a small incised wound in the sagittal direction be- 
hind the mid point of the left frontal crest. There was muck swell- 
ing all round the wound, which was dry and caked with mud. The 
dog was unconscious, with eyes open, corneal reflex absent, and 
marked internal strabismus of both eyes. Opisthotonos spasms 
occurred now and then and there were continuous choreiform move- 
ments of the head. The dog barked and moaned frequently. 
There was rhythmic pawing of the left fore and hind limbs. The 
right legs seemed paralyzed. Pulse was frequent and respira- 
tion accelerated. Temperature 99.7°F. After cleaning the wound 
the examination revealed a fracture of the left parietal bone with- 
out displacement, subdural hemorrhage was suspected. Iodine 
ointment was applied to the wound and morphine given subeutane- 
ously. This seemed to cause some improvement and hopes for re- 
covery were entertained. Three-quarters of a pint of a 5% 
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salt solution was injected by rectum. Atropine 1/50th of a grain 
was injected subcutaneously. The second day after the accident 
the patient regained consciousness, his eyes were normal and the 
pulse was good, temperature 100° F. Paralysis was improving and 
eradually with iodide of potassium given for a week and after 
arsenic and quinine, recovery was complete with the exception of 
oceasional choreic twitching of the head. LIAUTARD. 

ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOUS CaTTLE From HeErps. 
A. V. Tracy, D.V.S. The Public Health Journal, Feb., 1916. In 
1911 the city of Sherbrooke, Que., passed a by-law compelling the 
removal of all cattle-from herds supplying the city with milk. which 
reacted to the tubereulin test. Of 650 head, 13% reacted; these 
were removed and replaced by others. A second test of these 8 
months later gave 114% of reactors. A third test 18 months later 
gave only 4 reactors out of 674 head, a percentage of 4%. Compen- 
sation for the destroyed cattle is not advisable, as it would tend to 
promote carelessness on the part of the owner. The following 
regulations are important: Window lighting equal to one-tenth 
the area of the stable floors, lime washing of interior twice yearly, 
cleaning and grooming of cattle, covered pails, sterilization of milk 
utensils, removal of manure and the erection of special buildings 
for the handling and storing of milk. The best temperature is 50 
degrees F’. in a well ventilated stable. REICHEL. 

CANCER OF THE Tait. Recueil de Med. Vet. Prof. G. Moussu 
of Alfort has recently published a case of cancer of the tail in a cow 
in which the histological examination revealed a typical epithelium 
in which the epithelial tissue, while it formed the predominating 
element in the mass, contained also bony sarcomatous elements 
and others which made the whole a true sai. ata tumor, which 
was impossible to classify. 

The cancer was in an aged cow, which when presented to him 
showed in the middle of the tail, a large round tumor, spreading on 
its borders, so as to entirely surround the lateral parts of the caudal 
appendage. The external posterior surface was still covered with 
skin, coated with hairs, but the anterior surface was ulcerated and 
with several fistulons tracts, running in its depth, and giving escape 
to a bloody, purulent, grayish discharge having a repulsive odor. The 
growth on palpation gave the sensation of semi-fluctuation. The 
lower part of this tail seemed intact, not inflamed or even edema- 
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tous. The upper segment of the organ was much enlarged and in- 
filtrated and inflamed. Around the anus in the ischial fossa, there 
was a small tumor, a diseased anal lymphatic gland. Rectal exam- 
ination showed that generalization had not extended to the glands 
or organs of the pelvic cavity. 
Amputation of the tail was performed for experiment and ob- 
servations of generalization. 
Nothing abnormal occurred until 15 or 20 days after. when 
the left rump began to swell and then rectal examination showed a 
marked bulging of the ischiatic ligament. The swelling of the 
rump fluctuated and was punctured over the trochanterian sum- 
mit, when a flow of sanious, gray-reddish, odorless fluid escaped 
with pieces of necrosed tissue. Then the right anal gland under- 
went suppuration. Ultimately the animal was destroyed. At post- 
mortem it was found that the generalization had not spread 
further than the pelvis, that a large purulent eollection had formed 
through the left gluteal muscles and that the sublumbar lymphatic 
glands were involved. Certainly the generalization would have ex- 
tended had the animal been allowed to live longer. 
LIAUTARD. 
DESTRUCTION OF DISEASED ANIMALS TO PROTECT PUBLIC 
HeaurH. (Durand et al. vs. Dyson et al. (Ill.) 111 N.E.R., 148). 
Jour of the Amer. Med. Assoc., Vol. LX VI, No. 13, March 25, 1916, 
p. 981. The Supreme Court of Illinois, in affirming a decree in 
favor of the defendants, the state veterinarian and the members 
of the state board of live stock commissioners, holds that they and 
their agents and employees should not be enjoined against slaughter- 
ing, in accordance with the statute, a herd of cattle afflicted with 
hoof and mouth disease. The court says that cattle afflicted 
with a dangerous and contagious disease are public nuisances as de- 
fined by the common law, and under the common law such a nuisance 
could not be legalized because it invaded the peace and safety of 
the people. Prevention of the spreading of dangerous diseases 
among cattle is now universally recognized in this country as within 
the domain of the police power, as it is so essential to the public 
safety and health. It is also now generally recognized that where 
the disease among cattle is so very dangerous and of so contagious 
or infectious a character as to be communicable to human beings 
through the consumption of the flesh or milk of such animals as have 
the disease, as the foot-and-mouth disease is generally considered 
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to be, legislatures may, and should, confer on boards or commis- 
sions the power to destroy animals afflicted with such a disease when 
thought to be necessary to public safety. A Massachusetts case 
upholds a statute authorizing summary proceedings to kill horses 
with the glanders. Proceedings for the destruction of property in 
many cases must necessarily be summary and without a previous 
trial or hearing. It would certainly not be contended by any one 
that a hearing ought to be had before demolishing a building in the 
path of a conflagration that was rapidly destroying a city, in case 
of the isolation and confinement of a person afflicted with smallpox 
or with the bubonic plague, or before the destruction of a dog suf- 
fering with rabies. In some cases hearings may be reasonably 
had before the destruction of property, but when the question is 
one regarding the destruction of animals or food which is not only 
unfit for human use, but may be fatal to those who use it, the em- 
ergency is such that the legislature should have the entire disposi- 
tion of the matter without being subject to being reviewed and its 
acts declared void by the courts. REICHEL. 

TRAUMATIC HERNIA IN A 15 Montus 
ERAL CASTRATION—ReEcovery. Mr. E. Jacquot. Rec. de Medic. 
Veter. A well built colt jumped over a plowing machine and the 
shaft penetrated the left inguinal region. There was no cutaneous 
wound but a tumor appeared and grew gradually during the fol- 
lowing days. The colt had colics more or less severe. Treated first 
by an outsider the tumor became hard, had an ovoid regular shape 
and was as big as an adult’s head. It extended in the inguinal 
canal by a very hard peduncle as big as the fist. It was reducible. 
The right testicle was in normal position but the left was not found. 
Diagnosis of chronic inguinal hernia was made in which the trauma 
had only dilated the inguinal canal and permitted the entrance of 
the intestines through the vaginal wall. After preparation an op- 
eration was performed. Incision on the enlargement, dissection, 
liberation of the hernial sac as far as the peduncle, reduction of 
the hernia and ligature of the sac by transfixion with half a cir- 
cular and a fuil circular turn. This done, the left testicle was looked 
for and found situated high up behind the peduncle, free from the 
hernial sac. The neck of the hernial sac and the left testicle with 
the vaginal were secured in one large clamp and the interference 
closed by castration of the right testicle in the usual way. Recovery 
was uneventful. LIAUTARD. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 557) 


Oakland, Calif., September 2, 1915. 
The seventh business session of the fifty-second stated meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association was called to order 
by the President, Clarence J. Marshall, in accordance with the 
printed program, at 7 :30 o’clock P. M., on said day. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Gentlemen, with the exception that there may be 
a report of the executive committee—something further in reference to col- 
leges—the only business which we have for this evening is the election of 
officers. We will first hear the recommendation of the executive committee. 

Dr. Mayo: It is moved by the executive committee, and that committee 
recommends to the association, that the association provide a stenographer for 
the Association of College Faculties and Examining Boards and that the pro- 
ceedings of the college faculties and examining boards be referred to the com- 
mittee on journal for their consideration and publication of such portions as 
they may deem advisable. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move the adoption of the recommendation. Seconded by 
Dr. Murphey. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee be adopted. Any remarks? If not, all 
those in favor of the motion signify it by saying ‘‘aye’’; those opposed ‘‘no’’, 
Carried. It is so ordered. 

Dr. Mayo: I believe that is all. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Before we take up the subject of the election I 
would like to¢know if there is any unfinished business which should be taken 
uv at this time. 

Dr. MurPHEY: What disposition was made of the history committee re- 
port? 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: The executive committee has not had a meeting 
since the last session, and I do not see how that can be handled at this session. 
Have you any suggestions to make as to what shall be done with it? 

Dr. MuRPHEY: Can we not have a meeting to-morrow? 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: We could not report it back to the association 
because we have no meeting to-morrow. As I understand it, according to the 
by-laws the order of business requires that the election of officers be the last 
business transacted. 

Dr. Hoskins: Can we not continue that committee by action of the asso- 
ciation? I move you, that we continue the committee on history; we will still 
retain it as a special committee on the list. Seconded by Dr. Kinsley. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: The motion is made and seconded that the com- 
mittee on history be continued. Any remarks? Those in favor of the motion 
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make it manifest by saying i tlt those opposed ‘‘no’’. The ‘‘ayes’’ have 
it. It is so ordered. 

Dr. MuRPHEY: Would it be in order to move that a special committee be 
appointed to investigate the feasibility of the establishment of a veterinary 
museum at the Smithsonian Institute? 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Could not that be done by your committee as well 
as by this association? 

Dr. MurpHEY: It might be if the chairman would care to take the re- 
sponsibility. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: I am ready for suggestions. We will put it up 
to you. 

Dr. MurPHEY: We will put it up to the chairman then. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Is there any other business which should be dis- 
posed of before the election of officers? If not, the.next order of business, 
and the last, is the election of officers for the coming year. I do not know 
that all of the members before me are eligible to vote. If there is no ubjec- 
tion I will ask every man who is entitled to vote to raise his hand so that we 
may see what members we have present. There are only a few, apparently, 
not entitled to vote. Could not they sit over on the side seats so that we may 
know the voters? 

Dr. Drury: I put in my apjylication for membership this year, and I 
don’t know whether I have been elected to membership or not. 

Dr. Mayo: Yes, you were elected. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: I would like to know if you are all satisfied. Shall 
we allow nomination speeches, and if so, how long shall they be? 

Dr. MoHLER: I move that the nomination speeches be limited to two 
minutes. Seconded by Dr. Kinsley. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: You have heard the motion, that the nomination 
speeches, if any, be limited to two minutes. Those in favor of the motion 
manifest it by saying ‘‘aye’’. Those opposed ‘‘no’’. The ‘‘ayes’’ have it. 
It is so ordered. 

The first man to be nominated is the president. Whom will you have for 
president? 

Dr. Lonctey: For fifty-two years in the history of this association no 
one has been elected to the presidency from the territory west of the Mississippi 
River. This territory comprises a considerable number of square miles and 
contains a large percentage of the members of this association. The Pacific 
coast has selected a man they would like to place before this association, and 
he comes from this part of the State of California,—a Native Son. I take 
pleasure in presenting the name of Dr. R. A. Archibald. 

Dr. V. A. Moore: I second that nomination. 

Dr. Ropinson: I take pleasure in presenting the name of George Roberts 
of Indianapolis. 

Dr. Hugues: I would like to second the nomination of Dr. Archibald also. 
I have known Dr. Archibald for a great number of years and he is well known 
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to this association. Dr. Archibald is a practitioner; he is a scientist; he is 
one of the best all-round representatives of this profession; and a gentleman. 
You will not make any mistake if you elect him to this high position—the high- 
est this association could possibly give any man. I think Dr. Archibald will 
hold the position with credit to the association. 

Dr. ROBINSON: I renew the nomination of Dr. George Roberts of Indian- 
apolis. 

Dr. ——-——: I wish to second the nomination. 

Dr. HucHes: I move that the nominations be closed. 

Dr. V. A. Moore: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: We have two nominations; one for Dr. Archibald 
and the other for Dr. Roberts, and the motion is now made to close the nomi- 
nations, which motion has been seconded. Are there any remarks? All those 
in favor of the motion make it manifest by saying ‘‘aye’’; those opposed 
‘‘no’’. The ‘‘ayes’’ have it. It is so ordered. 

Dr. FROTHINGHAM: I move that we proceed to vote by ballot. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: You have heard the motion. All in favor signify 
it by saying ‘‘aye’’; those opposed ‘‘no’’. It is so ordered and we will pro- 
ceed to ballot for president. 

Dr. MOHLER: I move that the members voting pass around this way and 
drop their ballots in the hat. Seconded by Dr. Longley. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: There is a motion before the house. It has been 
moved and seconded that the members pass by this point and drop their ballots 
into the hat. Any remarks? Those in favor of that manner of voting, make 
it manifest by saying ‘‘aye’’; opposed ‘‘no’’. The ‘‘ayes’’ have it. It is 
so ordered. While the ballots are being counted we will proceed with the nomi- 
nations for vice-president. 

Dr. SHEPARD: I would like to place in nomination for vice-president the 
name of a man you all know. He is a man for whom I cannot say too much, 
I refer to Dr. Robert W. Ellis. I would like to see you-vote for him for vice- 
president. Seconded by Dr. V. A. Moore. 

Dr. DANIELS: There is a man who has done a lot of work for the asso- 
ciation and I would like to place his name on the list of nominations for vice- 
president. I refer to Dr. R. P. Lyman. Seconded by Dr. Hughes. 

’ Dr. DaLRYMPLE: So far as my recollection goes there is one state, an 
important section of this country, which has never had recognition on the list 
of vice-presidents. I refer to Wisconsin. It gives me great pleasure to place 
in nomination Dr. R. 8S. Heer of Belleville, Wisconsin. 

Dr. —————-:_ I second the nomination of Dr. Heer. 

Dr. HueHes: I take great pleasure in proposing the name of Dr. V. A. 
Moore for vice-president. Seconded by Dr. Kinsley. 

Dr. MouLER: I wish to place in nomination the name of George W. 
Dunphy, one of the old guard. 

Dr. —————:_I second the nomination. 
Dr. KEANE: I wish to nominate Dr. C. D. McGilvray. 
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Dr. Hoskins: I desire to second Dr. MeGilvray’s nomination. 

Dr. MurPHEY: How many vice-presidents do we elect? 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Five. 

Dr. McKENNA: I would like to place in nomination the name of Dr. 
Adolph Eichhorn. for vice-president. 

Dr.’ EIcHHORN: Thank you very much, but I had the honor to serve the 
year before. 

Dr. SCHNEIDER: I nominate Dr. W. H. Robinson of Maine. Seconded by 
Dr. Hart. 

Dr. TorrRANCE: I would like to place in nomination Dr. Dalrymple of 
Louisiana. 

Dr. DALRYMPLE: If Dr. Torrance has no objection I would like to with- 
draw my name. 

Dr. E1cHHORN: I would like to place in nomination Dr. George Hart of 
Los Angeles. Seconded by Dr. Fox. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move that the nominations be closed. Seconded by Dr. 
Hughes. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that the nomina- 
tions be closed. Any remarks? All those in favor of the motion signify it by 
saying ‘‘aye’’; those opposed ‘‘no’’. The motion is carried. I would like 
to appoint as tellers on this vote Dr. Lockett, Dr. Schroeder and Dr. Shepard. 


Dr. Mayo: It has been customary in the past for each member to vote for 
five men, and the five having the highest number of votes have been considered 
elected. The one receiving the highest number of votes will be first vice-presi- 
dent; the one receiving the second highest will be second vice-president; and 
sO On. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Are you ready to proceed with the vote. The 
tellers appointed to count the vote for president are ready to report. 

Total number of votes cast...............06.. 109 


Dr. LyMAN: I would like to move that the election of Dr. Archibald be 
made unanimous. 

PRESIDENT MaRSHALL: All in favor of making Dr. Archibald’s election 
unanimous signify it by saying ‘‘aye’’; opposed ‘‘no’’. It is unanimous. 

The next officer to be elected is the secretary. Whom will you nominate 
for secretary? 

Dr. Stance: I have in mind a man who has made great personal sacri- 
fices 4 great many times to attend veterinary meetings and otherwise done much 
for the welfare of the association. I think it is very essential that the secre- 
tary and president should be in close touch with each other. I therefore take 
great pleasure in nominating Dr. C. M. Haring. Seconded by Dr. Longley. 

Dr. Kinstey: I grant you it certainly is advisable to have the president 
and secretary in close touch, but in view of the services rendered by our present 
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secretary, and in view of the fact that he is centrally located, I take pleasure 
in nominating Dr. N. 8. Mayo. Seconded by Dr. 8S. Stewart. 

Dr. KNowtes: I have the name of a western man who is also eminently 
qualified and who. has had much experience in secretaryships as secretary of 
the Washington Livestock Sanitary Association and of the Northwestern Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, Dr. 8. B. Nelson, one of the strongest and soundest 
livestock growers of this country. 

Dr. —————: I second the nomination. 


Dr. Fox: I wish the opportunity of seconding the nomination of Dr. C. 
M. Haring. 

Dr. MurPHEY: I move that the nominations be closed. Seconded by Dr. 
Kinsley. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that the nomina- 
tions be closed. All in favor of the motion signify it by saying ‘‘aye’’; op- 
posed ‘‘no’’. It is carried. 

I will appoint Drs. Moore, Knowles and Stange to act as tellers. Are you 
ready to cast the vote on secretary? If so, the tellers will take their positions 
and you can pass around again. Have you all voted now? If so, the vote for 
secretary is closed. The next in order is nomination for treasurer. 


Dr. BLATTENBURG: I have the extreme pleasure of nominating a gentleman 
from Pennsylvania whom you all know, and who is a mighty good man for the 
job, Dr. F. H. Schneider. 

Dr. FROTHINGHAM: I second the nomination. 


Dr. MurPHEY: I move that the rules be suspended and that the nomina- 
tions be closed, and that the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this association for Dr. Schneider. Seconded by Dr. Kinsley. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Those in favor of the motion make it manifest by 
saying ‘‘aye’’; opposed ‘‘no’’, The motion is carried. 

Dr. Mayo: In accordance with the vote of the association I cast the 
unanimous ballot of the association for Dr. Schneider. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: And I as president declare him elected. Whom will 
you have for librarian? 

Dr. Mayo: I nominate Dr. J. N. Frost of Ithaca, N. Y. as librarian. 


Dr. KINSLEY: I move that the rules be suspended and the nominations 
closed, and that the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimvuus vote of the 
association for Dr. J. N. Frost as librarian. 


Dr. MurPHEeY: It seems to me in view of the action of the association 
in taking up the matter of the publication of a journal that the editor of this 
journal should act as librarian for this association. It seems to me that would 
avoid unnecessary duplication. I do not know by just what method we would 
do that, and whether it would be possible to do it under the present constitution 
or not, but if proper, I should like to move that the editor of the Journal should 
act as librarian of the association. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: There is a motion before the house. Your mo- 
tion has not been seconded, has it, Dr. Kinsley? 
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Dr. HucHes: I think I seconded the motion. I will now anyhow. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: You have heard the motion. It has been moved 
and seconded that the rules be suspended, the nominations be closed, and that 
the secretary be instructed to case the unanimous vote of the association for 
Dr. J. N. Frost of Ithaca, N. Y. as librarian. All those in favor of the mo- 
tion signify it by saying ‘‘aye’’; opposed ‘‘no’’. It is carried. It is so 
ordered. 

Dr. Mayo: In accordance with the instructions of the association I cast 
the ballot of the association in favor of Dr. J. N. Frost of Ithaca for librarian 
for the coming year. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: That finishes the election. The tellers appointed 
to count the vote for secretary are now ready to report the results of that vote. 
I am not certain whether a plurality or a majority vote is required. Can any- 
body tell me? The vote is as follows: 


Total votes enst 103 


Therefore Dr. Haring is declared elected. 

Dr. R. C. Moore: It takes a majority, Mr. President. Dr. Haring has a 
plurality, not a majority. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: We will have to vote again on secretary and the 
same tellers will please act. 

Dr. MOHLER: Whom are we voting for? 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: For the two receiving the highest vote. 

Dr. R. C. Moore: I think the rule has been, as far back as I can re- 
member, that the low man drops out. 

PxESIDENT MARSHALL: We will proceed to vote for secretary. The tellers 
will please take their places. Have you all voted? If so, the vote for secre- 
tary is declared closed a second time. The tellers will proceed to count the vote. 

I understand the tellers are now ready to- report the vote for vice-presidents. 
The men receiving the five highest votes are: Moore 86, Ellis 77, Eichhorn 
70, MeGilvray 67, Hart 62. There were 109 votes cast. I presume it is not 
necessary to read the balance of the vote. I therefore declare Doctors Moore, 
Ellis, Eichhorn, McGilvray and Hart elected as the five vice-presidents. 

The tellers are ready to report on the second vote for secretary. Haring 
receives 55 votes, Mayo 41, and Nelson 3. I therefore declare Dr. Haring 
elected as secretary of the association. 

I think it is now in order to appoint a committee to escort the new offi- 
cers to the platform. | 

Dr. ARCHIBALD: Mr. President, do you propose to install the new officers 
this evening ? 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: We should do that, I suppose. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD: I understand the executive committee has to meet to- 
night and if you install your officers, you will not have any executive committee. 
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PRESIDENT MARSHALL: That meeting as I understood it was not a meet- 
ing of the executive committee but a meeting of the committee on journal to 
consider its affairs and later report to the association. 

Dr. McKENNA: The program for to-morrow provides for installation of 
officers on the Fair Grounds. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: What is your pleasure gentlemen? Will you in- 
stall your officers to-night? 


Dr. STANGE: It seems to me if the committee on arrangements has 
planned for the installation of officers we ought not to change the program. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Does anybody wish to speak on the subject? If 
not, is it your desire to have the program carried out as printed? 


Dr. JENSEN: I move we adjourn, Mr. President. Seconded by Dr. Hart. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that we adjourn. 
All in favor signify it by saying ‘‘aye’’; opposed ‘‘no’’. Gentlemen, we 
stand adjourned. 


The following papers presented at the Oakland meeting have 
been published elsewhere as follows: Cardiac Insufficiency Due to 
Altitude, I. E. Newsom, American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, 
November, 1915. The Diagnosis of Open Cases of Tuberculosis, 
D. H. Udall, Report of the New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1913-1914. Rabies, Diagnosis and Treatment, C. A. 
Zell, American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, November, 1915. 


REPORTS OF THE RESIDENT SECRETARIES OF THE 
A. V. M. A. 


ARKANSAS 
J. F. Sranrorp, Fayetteville. 


Being Resident Secretary of Arkansas I am directed to report 
to you on the condition of live-stock in Arkansas during the past 
year. 

The state of Arkansas is in many ways making rapid progress 
along the improvement of live-stock. Many pure bred herds of 
cattle are being distributed over those counties that have recently 
been placed above the National quarantine line established to pre- 
vent the spread of Texas Fever in cattle. Many new counties have 
asked to be permitted to vote taxes to aid the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the eradication of the cattle tick, which transmits the 
cause of Tick Fever and the tick is being eradicated in these counties 
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as rapidly as money can be raised for this purpose. The sentiment 
for tick eradication and the growing knowledge of the necessity for 
tick eradication. is all due to a prolonged educational effort made in 
years that have passed both by the State’s official through personal 
_ letters to the cattlemen and by personal visits and demonstrations 
by the Bureau Veterinarian in charge of such work. 

The losses from hog cholera could be checked in a great measure 
but the state has been unable to do much officially because of lack of 
funds in making, distributing and using anti-hog-cholera serum in 
sufficient amounts. The last legislature, however, did something 
for this cause and it is hoped that we will be able to render a better 
report on hog cholera in our next annual report. 

Tuberculosis exists to a limited extent among the dairy cattle 
in dairies located in or about our larger cities. The city veterinary 
officials are eliminating the small per cent of infection that is 
present. 

The cases of influenza or infectious pleuropneumonia among 
horses and mules has not. been as great this last winter as in past 
years. The types assumed in the few cases observed by the writer 
were pleuropneumonia paralysis of the larynx, pharynx or eso- 
phagus with very few cases of abdominal complications or what 
might be called catarrhal fever. 

Black-leg in cattle in various parts of the state has been re- 
ported but the losses were small due to rapid and efficient work on 
the part of practicing veterinarians. | | 

Anthrax has made its appearance in two or three counties of 
the state, but was fairly well controlled by the State’s official veter- 
inarian and his deputies. The outbreak was largely due to the 
neglect of the stockmen to keep their stock vaccinated annually as 
they were advised years ago to do, after having suffered greatly from 
the appearance of this disease. 

Glanders in horses and mules in the state is not so common as 
in the four or five years past, this is due to the requirement for in- 
spection of all horse stock shipped into the state. This association 
could improve the interstate inspection regulations of live-stock by 
going on record as disapproving the appointment by state veterinari- 
ans of undergraduates as deputy inspectors which is done by some 
state veterinarians solely for political prestige. The licensed under- 
graduate is not properly qualified for this class of veterinary work. 
Through the efforts of a few of the faithful veterinarians of 
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the state and after a prolonged fight extending over years of time, 
Arkansas has a veterinary practice law. While the law is not what 
it should be, still we are proud of the start we have made and are 

sure that our veterinary board by careful watching will be able to 
weed out many of the undesirable quacks amadl our law allowed to 
register without examination. 

The Veterinary Medical Association of Arkansas is in a flour- 
ishing condition. The regular annual and call meetings are well 
attended and it is the desire to soon have a state veterinary asso- 
ciation composed only of graduate veterinarians. 


ARIZONA 
J. C. Norton, Phoenix. 


Though for many years I have been resident secretary of 
Arizona and part of the time of New Mexico as well, I have not 
made a report every year because there was nothing special to re- 
port. I will state, however, that conditions in Arizona this year as 
regards veterinarians is about the same as it has been for ten year's 
past, though our population has increased each year, there are only 
comparatively few cities located in irrigated valleys where there is 
sufficient practice to warrant a graduate veterinarian’s time. 

Several new graduate veterinarians came into the state recent- 
ly and quite a number of quacks, the latter largely because more 
stringent practice laws are being enforced in other states. I think 
there is no state in the union where the automobile has affected vet- 
erinary work on horses as much as in Arizona. Our country is one 
of long distances, that is, different settlements may be separated 
many miles by deserts, and as our roads are fairly good and we have 
but little rain and no snow in most of the state, the automobile can 
be used every month in the year. 

Live stock sanitary work in the state is still well cared for under 
state laws similar to those enforced when Arizona was a Territory. 
Your humble servant held the position of Territorial Veterinarian 
for 19 years and resigned when Arizona became a state, and was 
sueceeded by Dr. W. E. Severn who now holds the position of state 
veterinarian. This state is practically free from all of the more im- 
portant contagious diseases of live stock. 

There is no State Veterinary Medical Society in Arizona but 
a few veterinarians drafted a law the past year with a view to 
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governing the practice of veterinary medicine but it failed to pass. 

Though I am not in active practice at the present time, I am 
in touch with the live stock conditions in the state and visit most 
portions of the state each year, and if I can be of assistance in 
answering any questions or advise any fellow veterinarian of con- 
ditions in Arizona, the youngest state in the union, I will be glad 
to do so. 


COLORADO 
CHARLES G. Lams, Denver. 


Nothing of special moment has occurred in veterinary matters 
since the last report. No additions or amendments to the present 
veterinary practice act were attempted during the session of the 
last legislature. The present law, if it were enforced, is fairly 
satisfactory. 

A bill was introduced requiring that the State Meat and 
Slaughter Plant Inspector should be a veterinarian, but it failed 
to pass. A bill was passed, however, giving the State Veterinary 
Surgeon authority to appoint graduate veterinarians in various por- 
tions of the state as deputy state veterinarians to receive compensa- 
tion only when employed. This will enable the state veterinarian 
to have all cases of reported diseases investigated without loss of 
time, which will be of great advantage many times. 

The state is comparatively free from live stock diseases at the 
present time. Mange in cattle, which has been a bugbear for sev- 
eral years, is practically eradicated and scab in sheep is rapidly 
being exterminated. These results are largely due to the efforts of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry working in conjunction with the 
state authorities. Only a few cases of glanders have been discovered 
and these in isolated cases and nothing resembling an epidemic. 

Blackleg has been quite prevalent and of a particularly viru- 
lent type, deaths continuing in spite of vaccination. A few deaths 
from anthrax have been reported but from a portion of the state 
which has for some time been infected and where deaths occur 
nearly every year. Hog cholera is more or less prevalent in all 
portions of the state though less this year than last. As in other 
states there is a great difference of opinion among hog owners as 
to the advisability of vaccination and of the comparative merits of 
single and double treatments, 
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FLORIDA 
F. W. Porter, Tampa. 


As a state, Florida has little to report in veterinary progress; 
or if it has, your resident secretary has failed to find it. 

Florida has no law that any white man need respect and as a 
profession, the veterinarian has no legal recognition at all. The 
drug clerk who fills his prescription must show that he is qualified 
to do so; but the darkey on the street or the stable roust-about is 
presumed to be fully qualified to write said prescription. 

During my residence in Tampa, Florida, dating from 1914, I 
have made an attempt at each session of the state legislature to get a 
veterinary practice act passed. Up to the session of 1913 I was unable 
to get-any help whatever from the few professional veterinarians 
in the state. During that winter Dr. Charles F. Dawson of our 
State Board of Health, a few others and myself, formed a nucleus 
of what we hope will develop into an active state association. 

In the winter of 1912 a meeting, attended by nearly al! of the 
most prominent stock growers of Florida, was held at the State 
University, at Gainsville, Florida in the interest of tick eradica- 
tion. Representatives of the Bureau of Animal Industry were pres- 
ent and government aid offered but no advantage of the offer was 
taken by the state legislature at its meeting in the spring of 1913 
and of course no government aid was given. Since then some thirty 
or forty vats have been built in different parts of the state and the 
work is progressing slowly. Two of these vats are near Tampa and 
while at first used only by the owners and visited by the neigh- 
bors from curiosity; these neighbors are now watching for a dip- 
ping, to send their own cattle through. 

It is a noticeable peculiarity in this region: that, while we have 
about all the infectious diseases that our class of patients are sub- 
ject to, such infections are almost always in mild form. I am in- 
formed that the same rule holds true in human practice also. For 
years glanders was always present in Tampa, yet never epidemic. 


About three years ago we abolished the open; street drinking foun- 


tain and, with it, glanders. We now have a few specially designed 
fountains about the city which have. proved very successful. I 
have a model with me, for the inspection of any who may be in- 


terested. 
Rabies, also is always with us but very seldom seen except in 
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the form of ‘‘Dumb Rabies’’. In 1912 this disease did become 
highly prevalent and resulted in the destruction of a large number 
of worthless curs and the practical elimination of this very danger- 
ous disease. 

‘*Black Tongue’’ (Hepatic Stomatitis of Mueller) has taken 
a heavy toll among our more valuable dogs but recently we have 
found that a large per cent of the cases will make a rapid recovery 
when given the thymol treatment for hook worm. In this connec- 
tion I wish to report that the only cases of chorea I have ever been 
successful with, have yielded to the same treatment. 

The most troublesome local condition that we have to contend 
with in Florida is a ray fungus infection locally known as 
‘*Leeches’’. Its habitat is ponds and marshes and it is usually a 
rainy season difficulty. One is apt to meet it at any season and once 
introduced into a stable, it remains there. It is readily carried by 
flies from a seat of infection to any open wound. The small, black, 
biting fly, common around stables and dairy barns can and does 
inoculate it. Cattle suffer very little from these sores, for if the in- 
fection does occur where the animal can get it with the tongue, 
that rough tongue will do its own surgery. The growth is very re- 
sistant to treatment but can be destroyed by caustic potash, in any 
form, or applied with arsenic. This latter method gives a very 
slow healing. A fresh infection, that has not gotten deep into the 
tissue will sometimes yield to chrysophanic acid. Zine, either the 
oxide or the chloride or in combination, are also sometimes 
successful. Silver nitrate is a first class fertilizer for this condi- 
tion. Where surgery can be applied, either with the knife or by 
actual cautery, it is by far the best method. When the hoof is at- 
‘tacked, treatment is almost useless; although I have had one case 
where I destroyed the entire outer quarter of the hoof, cutting out 
the plantar cushion and the coronet half way to the toe and then got 
complete healing. But it took three years to get it. The animal 
is now in good service and the present owners have recently refused 
an offer of $250. for him. 

This report was originally prepared to be presented at the pro- 
posed meeting at New Orleans in December, 1914. Since that time, 
on February 15th,-1915, the VETERINARY MEpiIcaAL Asso- 
CIATION was duly organized in the city of Tampa with Dr. Chas. F. 
Dawson, veterinarian for the State Board of Health as president, 
‘Dr, F, A. Armstrong as vice-president, and Dr, Fred W. Porter as 
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secretary. The first act of the new association was to prepare and 
present a bill for the control of the practice of veterinary medicine 
in this state. 

The House of Representatives of the Florida Legislature has 
again set us aside; (June 15th, 1915) this time because the engross- 
ing clerk left out the enacting clause. We shall try again two years 
hence. In the meantime, Florida will continue to be a very pleas- 
ant dumping ground for our neighboring states, all of which have 
practice laws on their statute books. 


IDAHO 
E. T. Baker, Moscow. 


About one-fourth of the graduate veterinarians in Idaho are 
members of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

The status of the veterinarian is being gradually raised in 
this state by the veterinary practice act passed by our legislature 
three years ago. While some rather undesirable men secured 
licenses, it will have a. tendency to discourage emigration from 
neighboring states, as Idaho has long been the dumping ground 
of the northwest in this respect. 

At the present time politics have too large a part to play in 
our state legislation, but this applies to more states than ours. 

The condition of our live stock is better than for several years. 
Among horses, sporadic cases of glanders, pernicious anemia and 
mange have been reported. Cattle are remarkably free from tu- 
.bereulosis, due to a majority of them being of the range type. 
Dairy regions, however, have their quota of it, and also contagious 
abortion. We have been free from foot-and-mouth disease—the 
nearest cases being at Spokane, just over the line in Washington. 
A few epidemics of blackleg occurred, but were quickly controlled. 
In hogs, cholera continues to cause the most excitement, especially 
in the southern part of the state. Due to federal and state efforts, 
combined with rigid quarantines prohibiting the shipment of hogs 
in from the middle west on account of foot-and-mouth disease, it 
is being rapidly eradicated, although it is probable that we shal! 
always have it. Sheep are very free from disease, practically no 
scab being reported. This is a fortunate condition, for with the 
high price of mutton and wool, the sheepmen have made up for the 
lean years of the past, 
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Our non-contagious diseases keep our veterinarians fairly 
busy, being mostly digestive disorders and barb wire cuts in horses ; 
udder and calving troubles in cows; forage poisoning in sheep, 
and worms in hogs. We have a wide variety of ailments, and are 
often called. on to diagnose some diseases among turkeys and 
chickens, Idaho being a large poultry producer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FRANcIS ABELE, JR., Quincey. 


As resident secretary for Massachusetts I offer the following 
report: 

Since our last meeting the office of Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Industry has been transferred from a layman to 
a veterinarian. We credit the layman with securing double the 
former salary, which makes the office more of an attraction. Dr. 
Howard, the new chief, is a long-time member of this association, 
and came into office January 2, 1915. His predecessor had a com- 
plete outfit of assistants, not all of whom were veterinarians. Dr. 
Howard has appointed no new ones. At present our big cattle mar- 
ket at Brighton is closed. We expect that in the future a tag saying, 
‘*tested at Brighton, Mass.’’ will mean what it says. 

In 1914, 1948 cattle were killed for tuberculosis in Massachu- 
setts, of which 654 were from outside the state. There were 857 
eases of glanders in 1914 of which 352 were from Boston, a de- 
crease for that city of 39% from the previous year. This was 
evidently due to the closing of the water troughs. In the rest of 
the state the decrease was only 6% with troughs not closed. 

Rabies has been on the increase of late and in Boston dogs are 
on leash. In 1904, 250 dogs, 3 cattle, 8 pigs, 1 horse and 1 cat 
died with this disease. 

As foot-and-mouth disease will be discussed by others, I will 
only say that up to June 22, 1915, 2114 cattle, 6116 swine, 77 sheep 
and 11 goats were killed on 98 premises for this disease. The 
long delays before killing, allowing a saturation of the premises, 
during the early part of the trouble, has been remedied, so that 
twenty-four hours from the time of reporting the infection of the 
premises, it is eradicated. It is probable that no upstate cattle 
will be at our fairs this fall. Even local cattle may not be there. 
It is possible that the cattle market may open in September, At 
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present cattle are shipped in, to private parties on permit and quar- 
antined for 15 days until released by the state. 

A milk bill, looking to the inspection of out of state dairies, 
similar to our state inspection, failed to pass. 

Rebellious farmers caused the overthrow of the old State 
Board of Health which persecuted them. They see the same old 
faces and the same unreasonable treatment. Until a practical 
veterinarian is appointed on that board, who can see facts as farmers 
see them, there must be conflicts. 

The Massachusetts veterinarians feel highly elated at the suc- 
cess of their association during the last year. In 1914 they ad- 
mitted five new members, in the first five months of 1915 they 
admitted fourteen new members. At their annual banquet, Dr. 
Klein of Philadelphia, was the invited guest, and for the first 
time in its history, the Governor of the state graced the meeting. 
This was held in the new Boston City Club house, the largest in 
existence. The Governor expressed his appreciation to the veteri- 
narians’ services to the state, in a whole souled manner. 


MINNESOTA 
G. Ep. LEEcH, Winona. 


The state of Minnesota las reason to be proud of the fact that 
she has passed through the scourge of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
has swept over the country, and surrounded her on all sides, 
except Canada, and remained a free state, during it all. This may 
be due to one thing or another, perhaps more particularly to the 
vigilance of the Live Stock Sanitary Board and their corps of in- 
spectors. However, there has not been a single case within its 
borders. 

Our greatest trouble has been with hog cholera, which is still 
to-day a menace in spite of all the advanced thought in hog chol- 
era research work. Out of over eight hundred cases reported, from 
different sources, but forty-three were found to be glandered and 
destroyed, showing a large falling off in this particular disease. 

Dourine gave us some trouble last year, on the western border, 
but this year none has been reported. . 

Influenza and strangles have been the principal ailments over 
the state this year, and have taken on complications in the forms of 
bronchitis, laryngitis, and pharyngitis, with a great many losses 


reported, 
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Our state veterinary society is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, and taken all together, the Minnesota profession is generally 
in a prosperous and thrifty condition, and invites you all to our an- 
nual meeting in January, 1916. 

OKLAHOMA 
Cuas. H. Fort Sill. 


The question of a report on veterinary matters in this state I 
shall have to confine to such information as I am able to obtain from 
others and for such I am indebted to Dr. E. V. Robnett, State 
Veterinarian for Oklahoma, who kindly furnished me with a brief 
report from his office. 

The state veterinarian was fortunate in obtaining ten thou- 
sand dollars to make a fight against foot-and-mouth disease and re- 
ports that not’a single case has been found in the state. There 
were several reports of a suspicious nature but these proved to be 
either mycotic stomatitis or cases of animals suffering from necro- 
bacillosis. On account of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in four counties of Kansas, a very rigid quarantine was estab- 
lished by the state against interstate shipments and proved effec- 
tive. 

During the year sixty-seven (67) head of horses and mules 
have been killed for glanders and the state veterinarian has several 
others which have reacted and are being held in quarantine for 
future action. 

The state now requires that all horses and mules entering the 
state be subjected to the mallein test. The Oklahoma State Board 
of Agriculture recently passed a resolution requiring that all dairy 
cows furnishing milk for public or private consumption shall be 
given either the intradermal or the thermic tuberculin test, de- 
pending in each case which might be the most practical to admin- 
ister. Since this order went into effect thirty-two (32) reacting 
cows have been killed under federal post-mortem inspection and 
every one of them was condemned to go to the fertilizer tank. All 
testing is done by veterinarians who are recognized by the State 
Board of Agriculture and the reports so far show a very small per 
cent of reactors, estimated at one-half of one per cent, and those 
reacting are usually found to be animals shipped in from northern 
states. The native stock which has never been subjected to hous- 
ing are found to be practically free from tuberculosis. 
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During the past year there has been one outbreak of coital 
exanthema and this originated from an infected stallion and he 
transmitted the same to thirty-one (31) mares which had been bred 
to him. 

' Hog cholera has caused extensive losses within the state and 
has been prevalent in every county. Considerable vaccination has 
been carried on and the results have been highly gratifying, es- 
pecially when carried out before the disease had made too much 
headway. 

The simultaneous method is the one which seems to have given 
the best results and is most generally ens method employed by the 
veterinarians within the state. 

On account of the extensive trade in horses and mules, due to 
the demand abroad for war animals, there has been a constant 
gathering together of large numbers of animals and this has re- 
sulted in numerous outbreaks of shipping fevers such as influenza, 
strangles and catarrhal fever with ‘their numerous complications, 
such as pleurisy, pneumonia and hemorrhagic septicemia; which 
entailed heavy losses for the dealers. There have been numerous 
reports of blackleg and a considerable number of Texas fever. 

, The state law relating to inter-state shipping seems to be work- 
ing smoothly and good results have been obtained with very little 
friction. 

There are two state veterinary societies, one composed of gradu- 
ate veterinarians and the other of non-graduates, the latter out- 
numbering the other many-fold. 

Practice, from what I can learn, has been very good during 
the past year and there is a great demand within the state for live 
energetic qualified practitioners. 


NEVADA. 
WInFrepd B. Mack, Reno. 


As there was no meeting of the association in 1914 no report 
was made for that year. Therefore this report covers the years 
1914-15. 

' The legislature of 1915 created a State Veterinary Control 
Service and a State Board of Live Stock Commissioners. The 
first provides for the diagnosis of infectious diseases of animals and 
the preparation and distribution of sera and vaccines for their con- 
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trol. The work is done in the veterinary bacteriological laboratories 
of the University of Nevada. The writer was appointed director 
of that service and becomes by virtue of such appointment, ex-off- 
cio State Quarantine Officer, a position created by the act The 
appointment is made by the President and Regents of the Univer- 
_ sity, this arrangement removing the quarantine power from political 
influence. The duties are similar to those of a state veterinarian. 
The Live Stock Commission cooperates with the Director of the 
State Veterinary Control Service in the control and eradication of 
outbreaks of infectious disease. They may levy special taxes on 
live stock to combat infectious diseases and have authority over all 
live stock matters except sheep, the latter being handled by a State 
Sheep Commission, created in 1907. The financial arrangement 
is flexible; under normal conditions nominal sums will be raised, 
’ suitable to meet those conditions, but in case of emergency larger 
amounts will be available. Provision is made for cooperation with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry when their assistance is needed. 

With high prices for live stock and a gradual improvement 
in the care of animals together with the development of the dairy- 
ing and hog-raising industries the conditions fer practice continue 
to improve. Several men have established successful practices here 
and there is room for a few more well qualified men. 

The health of Nevada live stock is proverbial. The reputation 
of our meat animals in this respect is not exceeded by those from 
any state. In the abattoirs which draw their supply of cattle and 
sheep from Nevada, condemnations by the meat inspectors at time 
of slaughter are almost unknown. While the list of diseases with 
which this report deals may appear formidable, this is due rather 
to a close watch for their occurrence in an adequate control sys- 
tem rather than to an undue prevalence of those maladies. 

Much of the veterinary activity of the state centers about the 
University of Nevada. Their veterinary department was estab- 
lished January Ist, 1907. For eight years it was a one-man affair 
devoting its energies and resources to research and instruction, 
gradually undertaking to assist in control work as the demand in- 
ereased. In 1913 the responsibility for quarantine and control 
was vested in a State Quarantine Board, of which the writer was 
chairman. He assumed the full responsibility for that work in 
1915 as above noted. In January, 1915, two veterinarians were 
added to the department, a laboratory man and a field man, the 
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latter in cooperation with the Agricultural Extension Division of 
the University. A second laboratory man has been secured re- 
cently, making a staff of four veterinarians. The department thus 
undertakes teaching, research, quarantine, control and eradication 
of infectious diseases for the state, employing, in addition to its 
staff, the various practitioners upon a per diem basis as needed. This 
organization is rendering efficient service to the live stock industry 
of the state, reducing the losses from infectious diseases to a mini- 
mum. A system of district veterinarians under the control of the 
State Quarantine Officer is contemplated which will enable us to 
quickly locate every outbreak of infection and eradicate it. This 
rapid growth of veterinary activity in the state does not indicate 
an increase in prevalence of disease but an appreciation of veteri- 
nary service by the live stock men and a refinement of methods 
of raising and handling domesticated animals. Our live stock com- 
panies are coming to realize that communicable diseases are, to a 
great extent, preventable and that most of the losses due to them 


can be avoided. 
ie a The plan of centering the state’s veterinary activities at the 
eS State University has much to commend it. It avoids duplication 


of men and equipment; secures a proper alignment and coordina- 
tion of effort; attracts to it talent of a high order, thus making for 
greater efficiency; frees it from political influences; and all at a 
greater economy of expenditure than other plans. It should be 
applied more widely in the stock-growing states, 
a Sheep scabies has been completely eradicated and the Federal 
eh Quarantine raised from the remainder of the state. The State: 
Sheep Commission has had to deal with a somewhat serious out- 
break of genital necrobacillosis in rams and are advising dipping 
sheep to rid them of ticks, which many sheepmen consider sufficient- 
Bs ly detrimental to warrant the labor and expense of dipping. 
uf Equine anemia, which in 1906-09 was prevalent in certain dis- ‘ 
tricts, destroying a large number of horses, has been of little eco- 
nomic importance of late. Only a few scattering cases have come 
to our notice, too few in fact for a proper continuance of our study 
of that disease. 

Strangles and equine influenza have levied their usual tax upon 
the horse breeders, their prevalence being about what the breeders 
consider normal. , 

Hog cholera has appeared in several sections of the state but 
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each outbreak has been quickly suppressed by the prompt use of 
serum. Partially as a result of the effective use of serum in the 
prompt control of outbreaks of hog cholera, the swine raising in- 
dustry has assumed considerable proportions, farmers being no 
longer apprehensive regarding the safety of their investments in 
hogs, as the menace of cholera has been largely removed. 

Bovine tuberculosis is less prevalent in our dairy herds than 
we have supposed. Considerable tuberculin testing has been done 
in the dairying districts, revealing but an occasional reacting herd 
and those but slightly affected. That fortunate condition renders 
the eradication of tuberculosis possible in the not remote future. 
As the state allows dairy cattle to enter only subject to the tuber- 
culin test, by retesting after a suitable interval, by testing existing 
herds, and exercising a proper control over all reacting animals, 
as is being undertaken, we can soon rid the dairy herds of the dis- 
ease and keep them free from it. Tuberculosis is exceedingly rare 
in Nevada range cattle. 

Anthrax is prevalent in a few districts. The loss from it is 
slight as vaccination is coming to be generally practiced in the herds 
grazing upon infected lands. 


Blackleg is widely prevalent but in the infected districts vac- : 


cination is universally employed with the result that the loss from 
it is insignificant. 

Chicken cholera has appeared in a few flocks in widely sepa- 
rated localities. Attempts to suppress these outbreaks by the use 
of killed cultures of Bacterium avisepticus have proven successful. 
The Agricultural Experiment Station will issue a bulletin in the 
near future giving the results of this work. 

Contagious epithelioma in chickens was unusually provelent 
and destructive in Reno flocks during the winter of 1914-15. The 
Agricultural Experiment Station undertook to control it by vacci- 
nation as a research project. The results of the experiments were 
gratifying. They have been published as Nevada Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 82. A popular account of that 
work, well illustrated, will soon appear as bulletin No. 83. 

Two rare diseases in young lambs have been encountered. The 
first, umbilical necrobacillosis, was observed in one flock, where the 
loss due to it was estimated at 1540 lambs out of 5200 born in the 
flock. An account of those observations appeared in the August, 
1915, number of the American Veterinary Review. The second, 
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fatty degeneration of muscles in suckling lambs, was observed in a 
small band of pure-bred Hampshire sheep. The ewes were closely 
confined during the winter upon an exclusive alfalfa diet. Several 
lambs, from three to fifteen days old, developed an extreme mus- 
cular weakness, first appearing as a peculiar wobbling gait, soon 
developing into inability to stand or walk. The progress of the 
disease was rapid, the affected individuals succumbing in a few days 
after the first symptoms were noticeable. Clinical observation 
indicated muscular rather than paralytic trouble. About twenty 
lambs died from the trouble. Autopsies revealed extensive fatty 
degeneration of the skeletal muscles, generally distributed throughout 
the body. This condition is discussed briefly by Hutyra and Marek. 
They state that the cause is unknown but suggest hereditary pre- 
disposition, too close breeding, and excessive fat content of milk. 
A brief description of this occurrence will appear in the Annual 
Report of the Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station for the year 
ending June 30, 1915. 

The appearance of rabies in the state is the most serious occur- 
rence of the year. The far west was free from rabies untii 1909, 
when it appeared in Los Angeles, California. It spread over Cali- 
fornia, into Oregon and thence into northern Nevada. The first 
definite knowledge of its appearance here was gained from the ex- 
amination of a coyote’s head, sent from extreme northern Humboldt 
County for that purpose. It has appeared several times at Cali- 
fornia points near the state line during the past three years but 
never extended into our territory. Since its introduction here it 
has spread into five counties and is now disseminated over a wide 
area. In view of the fact that northern Nevada is a sparsely popu- 
lated mountainous country, devoted to live stock raising under 
range conditions, and infested with coyotes, the problem of control 
is different than in a thickly populated district which is free from 
wild animals, and correspondingly difficult. A number of people 
have been attacked and bitten by rabid coyotes and dogs and live 
stock losses from rabies are becoming numerous. Fortunately no 
deaths have occurred in human beings. All exposed persons have 
received the Pasteur treatment at the University. So far the disease 
has not invaded the larger towns but it will do so ultimately. Then 
the muzzling and confinement of dogs will enter into the problem 


of control. 
Coyote extermination is the logical method for holding rabies 
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in check under the above mentioned conditions, but the difficulty of 
that undertaking is appreciated only when the character and extent 
of the country, together with the nature and habits of this crafty 
animal are considered. However, an attempt is being made to ex- 
terminate or to at least greatly reduce the number of coyotes. By 
arrangement between the veterinary control authorities of the state 
and the United States Bureau of Biological Survey the latter have 
placed twenty-five men in the infected territory under the direction 
of an inspector to hunt, trap and poison coyotes. They are doing 
excellent work which we are hopeful will serve to at least reduce the 
losses due to the disease. 

Nevada has, in common with her neighbors, maintained a rigid 
quarantine against the shipment of live stock from the East and 
middle West on account of foot and mouth disease and has escaped 
its introduction. 


NEW MEXICO 
Frank H. Barr, Albuquerque. 


In rendering a report briefly covering points of interest to 
veterinarians concerning the veterinary situation in New Mexico 
my report is intended to include the year 1914 as well as the present 
year, as it is understood that no report from New Mexico was sub- 
mitted last year on account of the National Association not having 
met. 

Laws directly affecting the practice of veterinary medicine and 
veterinary practitioners in this state have been introduced before 
the legislative bodies of New Mexico at the past two meetings and 
although no direct laws governing practice or protecting the quali- 
fied practitioner have been enacted, several acts, such as providing 
for veterinary inspection of hogs; the mallein testing of horses; 
the testing of cows for tuberculosis; and the stallion registration 
law, which provides for the certification of all stallions and jacks 
within the state doing public service to be certified and passed upon 
by qualified veterinarians; have a tendency to raise the standard of 
practice for the qualified man. 

The control of animal diseases in New Mexico is in the hands 
of two boards which are respectively known as the New Mexico 
Sheep Sanitary Board, with jurisdiction over sheep and goats; and 
the New Mexico Cattle Sanitary Board, dealing with matters affect- 
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ing the health of horses, mules, cattle and hogs. Each board is 
empowered to formulate regulations as conditions may require. 
There is no state veterinarian. 

The number of qualified veterinarians, (class A. school men) 
now engaged in private practice in New Mexico is about seven. The 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry employs approximately 
fifteen in its cooperative work within the state. 

The New Mexico sanitary boards at this time recognize ard have 
commissioned all private practitioners within the state who have 
previously satisfied the boards regarding their fitness and who have 
shown that they are graduates from class A. schools. 

Veterinarians employed on state work are reimbursed on a per 
diem basis including expenses. Such per diem rate compares favor- 
ably with that provided for by other states doing similar work. 

The field for the general practitioner is necessarily somewhat 
limited owing to the sparsely settled condition of the country, how- 
ever qualified men at present with the aid of state work make the 
practice of their profession a fairly remunerative work and are 
gradually enlarging their scope of usefulness. The field of veter- 
inary practice in this state is well covered by qualified practitioners ; 
the non-graduate veterinarians, of whom there are several, do not 
find business at all lucrative. 

Relative to animal diseases within the state it can be stated that 
our live-stock generally is very free from contagious and infectious 
diseases. Cattle in general, as in the case of range stock in other 
western range sections are particularly free from disease ; especially 
tuberculosis. However, considerable tubercular infection is being 
found in dairy cattle recently shipped into the state. Horses are 
quite free from glanders ; only three cases having been recorded with- 
in the past four years. An outbreak of dourine has occurred on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in western New Mexico, the original 
infection having been introduced in a stallion originating in the 
state of Wyoming. Above situation is at present being handled by 
the Office of Indian Affairs cooperating with veterinarians of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry. Contagious abortion of cattle 
is at a minimum and only occasionally is there being reported spor- 
adie outbreaks of hog-cholera. 

The quarantine regulations affecting the entrance of live-stock 
into the state have been considerably modified the past year in order 
to meet conditions relative to the prevention of the spread of foot 
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and mouth disease. Copies of any state regulation may be had by . 


application to the secretary of the particular board governing the 
kind of live-sfock in question. Both boards maintain offices at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

In conclusion I am pleased to report that legislation is con- 
templated looking toward a workable practice act and it is very 
probable that when passed will also provide for the office of state 
veterinarian. Inasmuch as it is generally conceded that state-wide 
measures affecting the health of live-stock should be in the hands of 
the qualified veterinarians, so here in New Mexico, even though 
there is no state association efforts will constantly be made to keep the 
profession in public demand, and so ever increase the usefulness of 
local practitioners as well as eventually having the problems of 
state sanitation devolve upon the qualified, professional men. 


NEW YORK 
C. D. Pearce, Binghamton. 


As far as diseases of domestic animals in the State of New 
York are concerned, conditions probably have not materially differed 
from past years. The most serious proposition, however. which 
has confronted us within the past twelve months was the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease. At present everything looks extremely 
favorable for the complete eradication of this plague. The total 
number of animals destroyed in New York State was 5709 cattle, 
498 swine, 150 sheep and 38 goats, involving a total expenditure of 
about $27,000 for indemnities, expenses, ete. During the past few 
weeks we have had one or two isolated cases of foot-and-mouth 
trouble. These latter cases do not show in the above figures. 

Bovine tuberculosis, has, as heretofore, occupied much atten- 
tion. Legislation has been proposed looking toward more practi- 
cal means of controlling or eradicating the disease. A commission 
was appointed by the Governor in 1913, which made a careful study 
of the situation and issued a rather complete report. Certain 
changes in the law were suggested, which will perhaps be enacted 
during the coming legislative session. The number of animals tu- 


berculin tested has increased, while the percentage of reactors has_ 


decreased. The total number, however, that are examined each year 
by means of this test, is but a very small percentage of all cattle in 
the state. It seems to be the consensus of opinion by those who 
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have studied this question that skim milk is an important means 


“for the distribution of this disease, and that complete pasteuriza- 


tion of such milk before feeding to hogs and calves is necessary as 
one of the means of checking bovine tuberculosis. 

Glanders is still prevalent in our larger cities, but the per- 
centage of clinical cases of this disease is less than heretofore. The 
ophthalmic test has been generally recognized as an official test 
in the state and is very satisfactory because of its ease of operation. 
There is a tendency toward decreasing indemnity allowance by the 


‘state for clinical cases of glanders. 


Rabies exists in New York to a considerable extent. Owing 
to the local system of control over dogs and to the lack of interest 
on the part of town and municipal authorities, it has gotten some- 
what beyond control and is apparently more prevalent than for 
some time. Legislation looking to a more drastic supervision over 
this disease is necessary to control the spread of rabies. 

An outbreak of swamp fever occurred in the northern part of 
the state. Drs. Udall and Fitch, of the New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, were called to investigate the cause of 
horses dying in this section and finally made the diagnosis of swamp 
fever, and by inoculation reproduced the disease in well animals. 
No one suspected swamp fever as this is the first known outbreak to 
have occurred in the East. The district is now under quarantine 
by the State Department, and it is hoped that the disease may be 
confined to that section of the state. Its introduction into New York 
is supposed to have been brought about by shipments of western 
horses. 

Anthrax and blackleg are still quite prevalent, but because of 
prophylacti¢c measures now generally employed are less serious than 
in the past. 

Hog cholera seems to be increasing. The serum treatment is 
the only method generally advised by the state authorities, but the 
simultaneous treatment may be used under proper supervision. 
Recent investigations at our State Veterinary College at Cornell 
University indicate that this disease is being spread to some ex- 
tent by pork scraps, ham rinds, ete., from affected hogs. 

Other diseases have not been reported to any alarming extent, 
with the exception of contagious abortion, which is fairly general 
throughout the state and is productive of much loss. It is difficult 
to control and is one of the big problems of the dairy industry. Dr, 
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Williams, of the New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and others interested are working on this problem with a 
view to controlling this wide-spread disease. 

In regard to changes in the veterinary laws, there are three 
changes which have occurred recently: 

In the appointment of the State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, there is to be a board of five veterinary medical exam- 
iners holding office for five years as heretofore, but beginning with 
August 1, 1915, the board shall be appointed so that the term of one 
member shall expire each year, which has not been the case hereto- 
fore. Furthermore, the New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety shall at each annual meeting nominate five examiners. . These 
names are annually transmitted to the State Board of Regents who 
shall appoint from this list the examiner whose term expires and 
fill any other vacancies which may occur. - 

Another change or addition to the old law occurs in the article 

under registry. It requires that every person who lawfully prac- 
tices veterinary medicine in the state of New York shall report an- 
nually during the month of January, under oath, to the State Board 
of Examiners, any facts required by the board, shall pay to the 
Regents a ‘registration fee of one dollar ($1.00), and shall receive a 
certificate of registration that must be conspicuously displayed to- 
gether with the original certificate of registration. Heretofore it 
has not been necessary to register annually. 
_ The third change in the veterinary laws refers to the article on 
penalties and their collection. Heretofore any person practicing 
veterinary medicine within the state without lawful registration or 
in violation of any provision of this article forfeited $50.00 to the 
county in which said violation occurred for each violation and for 
every day of such unlawful practice, and any incorporated veteri- 
nary medical society of the state or any county veterinary medical 
society of such county entitled to representation in a state society, 
might bring action in the name of such county for the collection of 
penalties, and the expenses incurred in such prosecution might be 
deducted from penalties collected and the balance turned over to 
the county treasurer. 

Under the changed law, the portion of the article referring to 
the above reads: every person who shall practice veterinary medi- 
cine within the state without lawful registration or in violation of 
any provision of this article shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
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shall forfeit to the people of the State of New York, the sum of 
fifty dollars for each offense, which may be paid to the board or 
sued for and recovered in the name of the people of the State of 
New York in an action brought therefore by the attorney general. 
This makes the attorney general the prosecuting attorney. 

One other item which may be of interest is the fact that for 
the past year or two the veterinarians have been active in organiz- 
ing local veterinary societies, taking their members from one to sev- 
eral counties and holding meetings at stated intervals. The districts 
covered by these local veterinary medical associations practically 
cover the whole state. Besides the New York State Veterinary 
Medical Society, we have in the state the following: The Southern 
Tier, the Western New York, the Central New York, the Genesee 
Vailey, the Hudson Valley, the New York County, and the Rock- 
land County Veterinary Medical Associations. The Genesee Valley 
and the New York County Societies have been organized for some 
time. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
G. A. Roperts, Raleigh. 


Early history of the veterinary profession in North Carolina 
has chronicled the residence of Dr. D. E. Salmon at Asheville in 
1875. In 1893 Dr. T. B. Carroll returned to his home town, Wil- 
mington, N. C., having obtained his D.V.S. from the Veterinary 
Department of the Baltimore Medical College. In 1896 Dr. J. W. 
Petty received his degree from the National Veterinary College and 
after a short practice at his home town, Winston-Salem, moved to 
Greensboro and later to Durham. ~ 

In 1897 the North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association 
was formed, its members consisting of the above two veterinarians, 
two M.D.’s and four others. Dr. Ellis, M.D. of Charlotte was 
made its first president. 

In 1898 Dr. Cooper Curtice was elected by the State Board of 
Agriculture as the first State Veterinarian and Animal Husband- 
man of North Carolina. After some two years of service as such 
he accepted a position with the Rhode Island Experiment Station. 

In 1901 Dr. Tait Butler became State Veterinarian and Ani- 
mal Husbandman to which was added Director of Farmers Insti- 
tutes. It was in this capacity that he became popularly known as 
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‘‘Tick’’ Butler for his demonstrating the feasibility of eradicating 
the fever tick. As Director of Institutes he became as widely and 
favorably known perhaps as any individual in the state. 

After filling this capacity for seven and one-half years he re- 
signed in December, 1908, to become associate editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

In March, 1903, a veterinary practice act was passed by the 
legislature and while it contained no penalty clause till 1913 it 
served as a good ‘‘scarecrow’’ to many. It recognized the associa- 
tion as a body politic and gave us a State Examining board. 

The first Board consisted of Dr. J. W. Petty for 1 year; Dr. 
T. B. Carroll, 2 years; W. C. MeMackin, Raleigh, 3 years; B. L. 
Griffin, Concord, 4 years; and Dr. Tait Butler, 5 years. 

It was six months following the passage of this law before the 
writer appeared in North Carolina upon the scene of action. 

We now have fifty graduates in the state, all but four or five 
of which are members of our state association and nine are members 
of the A.V.M.A., with others seeking admission. , 

Four B.A.I. men are employed at present on tick eradication. 
Twenty-eight counties of the one hundred in the state are still tick 
infested. 

One B.A.I. man is engaged in hog cholera serum demonstration 
work. : 

Six non-graduates have been licensed to practice in the state 
by the board for diplomatic reasons. _ 

Some twenty-five men have registered under the ‘‘grand 
father’’ clause of our law. 

We have quite a variety of diseases in North Carolina, yet we 
are free from some serious maladies and suffer little from others. 

Anthrax: No authentic reports, though one or two suspicious 
cases. 

Black Leg: Considerable in the mountainous region of the 
state, several recent reports. Occasionally seen in the central part. 

- Black Tongue in Dogs: (Southern Dog Plague) continues to 
baffle the investigator and the practitioner in spite of the fact that 
frequent reports announce positive causes and other “‘sure cures’’. 
_ Bursatte: Horses and mules are oceasionally afflicted with 
stubborn ‘‘summer sores’’ that are only certainly relieved by cool 


weather. 
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Forage Poisoning: One of our most serious losses comes from & 
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this source. A great deal of investigation has been made concern- 
ing its etiology and therapeutics but little more information has been 
obtained than formerly possessed. The mortality is very high, yet 
a greater number of recoveries are being obtained by early purges 
and stimulants than formerly. 

Glanders: Despite the fact that a very large per cent of our 
horses and mules are shipped into the state and without any cer- 
tificate of health, very few cases of glanders are to be found. 

_ Hemorrhagic Septicemia: A number of us have diagnosed this 
trouble in cattle occasionally from clinical and autopsy symptoms 
but none so far as I know have been verified by laboratory findings. 

Parasites: As naturally to be supposed parasites are very com- 
mon in the South. The most detrimental are those affecting calves 
and lambs such as stomach worms, hook worms and nodular disease 
worms. 

Rabies: Among dogs this trouble is very common and several 
cases in cattle have been observed by the writer. One or two other 
troubles in cattle, as yet not fully determined from which recovery 
often occurs, have to be differentiated from it. 

The State Laboratory of Hygiene has administered the Pasteur 
treatment to 1335 patients during the past seven years and to 206 
during the past twelve months. 

Strangles: As in most every state we have some of this trouble 
but perhaps because of so little colt raising it is not so common as 
in the central west. 

Tuberculosis: This scourge is to be found in a number of 
dairy herds and a few other places, yet it is not the menace that it 
is in many states. Most of the larger dairy herds in the state are 
now free. Public opinion is causing the milk supply for many 
towns in the state to come from tubercular-free cows. 

Hog Cholera: This disease takes quite a little toll from the 
state, but it exists very largely only in the eastern free range sec- 
tion where many of the hogs are of little value. During the winter 
season, and occasionally at other times when hogs are being marketed 
the disease spreads to the central and mountainous parts of the state. 

Influenza: This disease is very common though ordinarily 
is of little consequence. For the past three years, however, it has 
been complicated with so called ‘‘epizootic-laryngo-tracheitis, and 
the mortality from such has been very great. A few veterinarians 
have reported excellent results from the use of guaiacol in glycerine, 
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Mange: A few cases are to be found in nearly if not all classes 
of animals. The sareoptes is rather common in the dog and cat. 
The demodex is occasionally seen in dog and hog. 

Milk Sickness: From the mountain section of the state fre- 
quent reports come, that certain coves harbor a trouble called 
‘‘milk sick’’ affecting cattle and also people using the milk products 
of affected cattle. It is still undetermined whether they all refer 
to a single entity or whether a number of different troubles may 
not be included in this same category. — 

Jordan and Harris reported several years ago the finding of a 
specific organism, B. lactimobi, in suspicious cases of milk sickness 
in New Mexico and in Tennessee, but their findings do not seem to 
be generally accepted as the causative agent for all cases. 

Venereal Diseases of Domestic Animals: For several years 
past we have been led to believe from investigation and from writ- 
ings of others that perhaps every class of domestic animal like 
man had its own venereal diseases. It is quite possible, and perhaps 
positive, that the infection may enter the system through other 
avenues than the genital and by other methods than sexual inter- 
course. The serious results following the infection, however, must 
involve infection of the genital organs. 

Out of several thousand head of cows and unbred heifers ob- 
served all over the state during the summer not more than one-half 
dozen were free from symptoms of granular vaginitis (of vulva). 
We are inclined to believe that this venereal infection is character- 
ized by the following lesions and symptoms and that few cases oc- 
cur from other causes: (1) granular vaginitis; (2) abortions 
(premature births, still births, and births of weaklings); (3) re- 
tained fetal membranes and metritis following parturition); (4) 
sterility, temporary and permanent, requiring more than one ser- 
vice. 

Methylene Blue and phenol per orem nor the latter hypoder- 
mically will be of any service in its control. 

Meat and Milk Inspection. Federal Meat Inspection is con- 
templated at Wilmington, N. C., at an early date. 

Municipal Meat and Milk Inspection is maintained at the fol- 
lowing places: Asheville, Charlotte, Durham, Fayetteville, Golds- 
boro, Greensboro, High Point, Kinston, New Bern, Raleigh, Wil- 
mington, Wilson, and Winston, Other places are considering such 
inspection, 
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ONTARIO, CAN. 
D. McAtprng, Brockville. 


It affords me much pleasure to report the prosperous condi- 
tion of the live-stock interests of Ontario, and the prosperous and 
contented condition of the veterinarian of the province, which 
naturally follows in high valuation of stock. 

Our contagious diseases are under the contro! of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa and the Veterinarian of the 
Health of Animal Branch has been able to handle in a very efficient 
manner any outbreak that has existed within the province. 

Rabies gained quite a foothold a few years ago but by rigid 
quarantine and the muzzling of all dogs the officers were able to con- 
fine it to a definite area in the western part of Ontario. Hog chol- 
era has made its appearance on several occasions but it too has been 
stamped out by the same rigid methods. Glanders is very seldom 
heard of now. 

Tuberculosis has the attention of every veterinarian within 
the province and it is of very great importance to the dairy industry, 
especially in the northern climate where the cattle are closely housed 
for six months each year. 

Our federal government has seen fit to formulate a plan of co- 
operating with the municipality in precuring a clean, healthy milk 
supply. It should be far reaching and do much good in the way of 
eradicating bovine tuberculosis from the dairy herds. It should be 
vonsidered by every one having at heart the sanitation of the muni- 
cipality in Ontario. 

We have two associations in the province of Ontario; The Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, which meets in the western part and 
enjoys a large membership, and the Central Canada Association, 
which meets in Ottawa twice yearly; the C.C. V. A. has a member- 
ship of about forty and, from an educational standpoint, has done 
much for the profession in the East. The mid-winter meeting is 
divided into reading papers previously prepared by the members 
and then taking up and discussing the different points pertaining 


- to them. 


The mid-summer meeting is a clinic and general discussion 
tending for the welfare of the veterinarian and, if not enjoying so 
large a membership as its fellow association in the West, it makes 
up in enthusiasm, 
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It is to be regretted that there is not more personal interest 
displayed by some of the members of the association in the wel- 
fare of this work, carried on by the active members and the com- 
mittees of this association. It is hoped that every veterinarian in 
the province will feel it his personal duty to become a member; all 
of which will help to raise the standard of the profession and give 
the members a better opportunity to become more familiar with the 
work and also become better acquainted with one another. 


OREGON 
W. Dean Wrieut, Portland. 

The veterinarians of Oregon are enjoying an area of prosper- 
ity; practice is good; increased consideration is being given the 
profession, and a number of veterinarians are exerting a dominant 
influence in executive and sanitary matters. At the election held 


in 1914, Dr. James Withycombe, a veterinarian, was elected Gov- 
ernor by one of the largest pluralities ever recorded in an Oregon ~ 


election; the legislature extended the scope of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board in that it was empowered with the execution of 
the Brand Inspection Law. 

The city of Portland has been active in’ the support of vet- 
erinary sanitation. A veterinarian is Chief Sanitary Officer of the 
Portland Board of Health. 

A municipal meat inspection ordinance patterned after the 
federal meat inspection regulations was unanimously passed by the 
Portland Commission and is now on the city statute books, but its 
enforcement has been delayed on account of litigation—the supreme 
court is considering, under appeal, the constitutionality of the or- 
dinance. It seems only a question of time until municipal meat in- 
spection regulations will be operative in Portland. During the dis- 
cussion of the ordinance, while it was in legislative status, consider- 
able feeling was in evidence. The butchers who conduct small 
slaughtering plants, with but little regard for sanitary or health con- 
ditions bitterly opposed the enactment of legislation that would 
curb or interfere with their business, but the entire public, with 
few. exceptions, rallied to the support of the ordinance and veteri- 
narians received their just quota of commendation. Publicity was 
given to most every phase of the inspection of meats and, for the 
public’s benefit, a system of educational enlightenment was conducted 
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through no small amount of newspaper space being devoted to its 
consideration and the people as a whole quite well understood and 
appreciated the benefits derived from a workable municipal meat 
inspection. 

During the Pacific Northwest Live Stock Show a great 
number of interested people visited a modern abattoir working 
under the supervision of federal inspectors and took great interest 
in the explanation of the different phases of the inspection system, 
while at the same time viewed the exhibit of pathological specimens 
taken from diseased animals slaughtered in the regular course of 
the establishment’s operations. This gave the public a very vivid 
and lucid idea of what meat inspection really is and how meat in- 
spection protects the public health by eliminating such meat and 
meat food products that are detrimental to human consumption. 

Through the discussion given the proposed municipal meat in- 
spection regulations, the veterinary profession was thrown in the 
lime-light of publicity and the attendant results augurs well for 
veterinarians. 

The municipal milk inspection ordinance enacted a few years 
ago likewise has resulted most favorably to the veterinarians’ credit. 
A small corps of veterinarians are employed in administering the 
tuberculin test to animals furnishing Portland’s milk supply, and in 
executing sanitary supervision over the production and distribu- 
tion of Portland’s milk. Within the last year 2455 cattle have re- 
ceived the tuberculin test. 233 have reacted and have been isolated 
from other susceptible animals, 302 tubercular reactors have been 
slaughtered and of this number 35 have been entirely condemned. 
The extent of the post-mortem lesions is not so pronounced as in the 
early part of Portland’s milk inspection history. This has been 
attributed to the frequent inspections that detect the disease before 
it becomes advanced and the immediate separation of known dis- 
eased animals from other dairy stock. 

Portland’s first milk show proved a decided success. It 3 is 
estimated that 60,000 people were in attendance and by the dis- 
semination of information concerning the production, distribution 
and consumption of milk, the milk show acted as the greatest educa- 
tional factor in furthering the clean milk problem that has ever 
been offered to the people of Portland. Pertinent milk questions 
were brought before the public’s attention, such as—‘‘The present 
milk supply’’, ‘‘Pure milk’’, ‘‘Infant mortality and the milk ques- 
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tion’’, ‘‘The production of ‘clean milk’’, ‘‘Methods of producing 
milk’’, ‘‘Milk problems in relation to health’’, ‘‘The relation of 
milk to tuberculosis in human beings’’, and ‘‘ What the inspectors 
do and why’’. Films and slides were displayed daily at one of the 
motion picture theatres. 

The Pacific Northwest Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors 
held their second annual meeting, which was a decided success from 
every standpoint. Numerous papers dealing with different phases 
of the milk inspection problem were presented by different members, 
which were fully discussed. Several papers were read on tuber- 
culosis. 

The competitive exhibit of milk from the different municipali- 
ties produced no small amount of interest. Portland won the grand 
prize and carried off more honors than all the other contestants 
combined in the milk contest held at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco. The gold medal and the $100. cash prize were 
awarded Portland’s exhibit. The decision was based on the highest 
average score for ten regular exhibits of milk. Portland’s average 
was 95.7, and its bacteria count was the lowest of all cities com- 
peting. 

Milk as a possible carrier of disease was evidenced in the epi- 
demic of typhoid fever that obtained in Oregon City. One-third 
of all consumers which one dairy company served have fallen vic- 
tims to the disease. Out of the 117 persons who were on the regu- 
lar routes of the dairy, 38 cases of typhoid were directly charged 
to the contaminated water that the dairy used to wash its milk cans. 

Rabies has been checked in the vicinity of Portland, due no 
doubt to the prescribed muzzling of dogs in that vicinity, but in 
the eastern part of the state, where the infected coyote still proves 
an uncontrollable menace, the situation is more serious, numerous 
animals having been sacrificed by the ravages of positive rabid 
cases. 

Oregon is rapidly extending more area to hog raising and the 
question of cholera is co-existent with the increased hog production. 
The North Portland Serum Company has erected and now has in 
operation an anti-hog cholera serum plant adjacent to the Portland 
Union Stock Yards, Portland, Oregon. This “establishment has 
been of appreciable service in the suppression of this disease. The 
serum plant, when working to its full capacity, has an output of 
60000 ¢.c. of serum per day, and has distributed 75000 c.c. of serum 
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per month to the infected areas scattered throughout the different 
parts of the state. . 

Sheep scab obtained in a shipment of sheep from Douglas 
County. The geographical situation in that county is of such a 
mountainous nature that some sheep practically run wild through- 
out the year and to collect for effective dipping all sheep in that 
district is a task of no small magnitude. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has not yet been evident within the 
borders of Oregon, although a stomatitis simulating the infectious 
foot-and-mouth disease caused some little anxiety at the time. All 
stock yards and stock pens within the state were disinfected as a 
precautionary measure. 

The Oregon State Medical Association meets annually and has 
a membership of about 35 veterinarians. At a meeting held in 
Corvallis, June 9, considerable enthusiasm was evidenced by the 
various members on account of this association again meeting at a 
Pacific Coast point that is accessible to most all veterinarians in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
F. H. ScHNerver, Philadelphia. 


The Pennsylvania Act of Assembly approved July 22nd, 1913, 
is a codification of all former Pennsylvania Livestock Sanitary Laws 
with sufficient new features to make it one of, if not the best, State 
Livestock Sanitary Laws in existence. Under it, practitioners of 
veterinary medicine are required to report to the State Livestock 
Sanitary Board all transmissible diseases of animals. 

The State Livestock Sanitary Board’s appropriation for con- 
ducting the work for the next two years is $157,000 less than was 
allowed for handling the work during the past two years. The 
state veterinarian was, however, very promptly given all the money 
asked for to pay bills incidental to foot-and-mouth disease eradi- 
cation—$625,000 was appropriated to carry on that important work. 

Much has been said and written regarding foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and we feel it will be sufficient to mention in this report that 
there were seven hundred and eighty-eight (788) cases in thirty- 
four (34) counties. The last case was reported April 25th, 1915, 
and the state is now free from quarantine. 
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There have been no serious outbreaks of the ordinary trans- 
missible diseases. 

At the present time no. funds are available for payment of in- 
demnity for animals condemned to prevent the further spread of 
transmissible diseases. Heretofore tuberculous cattle, and horses 
and mules affected with glanders were appraised and paid for by 
the Commonwealth. The present policy is to quarantine animals 
condemned on account of the above named diseases if the owner is 
not willing to destroy them without receiving indemnity. 


TUBERCULOSIS. Tuberculin tests are no longer conducted on. 


native cattle at state expense. Quite a few herds are being tested 
at the owner’s expense. The state furnishes tuberculin to approved 
veterinarians free of charge and all tuberculin tests are required by 
law to be reported within one week from date of test. All con- 
demned animals are quarantined until. disposed of under official 
supervision. 

The new act made some material changes in the then existing 
law relating to interstate transportation of domestic animals. The 
state veterinarian is enabled to exercise extensive jurisdiction over 
interstate transportations and the examination and tuberculin test- 
ing of interstate cattle is now being conducted on a much more satis- 
factory basis than was possible under the old law. About one- 
half of the imported cattle are tuberculin tested before shipment by 
federal inspectors or by veterinarians who have been approved by 
the livestock authorities of their respective states. In case of a sus- 
picious or improper test, the state veterinarian has the authority 
to refuse such test and order a retest at destination by an agent of 
the State Livestock Sanitary Board. Cattle which are imported 
on a permit without examination and tuberculin test, are held in 
quarantine at destination and tested by a designated agent; the ex- 
pense of such test is borne by the state. The tuberculin test is 
compulsory on interstate cattle which are not to be used for im- 
mediate slaughter, but it is optional with the owner of a native herd. 

GLANDERS was prevalent to a somewhat less degree than usual 


in the larger cities and with the exception of a chain of cases in . 


Lancaster County, we had very few cases of this disease in the rural 


districts. 
ANTHRAX and BLACKLEG were confined to localities in which 


these diseases have existed for years. There were no new centers of 


infection. An annual spring vaccination against both of these dis- 
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eases has been carried out for years with marked success. The 
losses are kept at the minimum and comparatively few cases of 
either disease are reported between the annual spring vaccinations. 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA has caused fewer deaths in the last 
two years than in the previous two years. Our laboratory has been 
prepared to send out a vaccine for the treatment. of animals affected 
with this disease and for the protection of exposed animals. We 
have not had an opportunity to use this treatment, neither have 
we had an opportunity to use the permanganate of potash treatment 
which is reported to have given good results in Germany. 

Hoe CHOLERA has not exacted the heavy toll that it did in pre- 
vious years. Pennsylvania has never been heavily infected as com- 
pared with the hog raising states, and we, therefore, have been get- 
ting gratifying results from the use of the serum alone treatment 
combined with the enforcement of strict sanitary precautions. 
Every advantage has been taken to impress upon the stock owners 
the necessity of the destruction of carcasses of swine that die. They 
have also been told regarding the necessity of frequently cleaning 
and disinfecting pens and lots. With the advent of foot-and-mouth 
disease and the cessation of shipments of livestock, hog cholera 
practically disappeared. With the resumption of shipping and the 
holding of public sales, cholera again made its appearance but we 
have not had anything approaching an epidemic of this disease. 

RasiEs is reported frequently from various sections of the 
state but the good effects of the strenuous campaign which was 
waged in 1911 and 1912 are still apparent. During 1911 rabies 
was prevalent to an alarming degree in our mining districts and 
larger cities. That year, and the following one, numerous general 
quarantines of one hundred days’ duration were established and 
all dogs within the quarantined area found running at large, not 
muzzled in such a manner that would effectually prevent them from 
biting, were destroyed by state agents who patrolled the quarantined 
areas. armed with shot guns. 

Contagious ABORTION causes heavy losses in the dairy districts. 
Some of our best herdsmen have tried out the various treatments 
recommended in recent years and feel that the only effectual treat- 
ment is strict sanitation. Others report good results from the 
methylene blue treatment but these men have also carried out the 


sanitary precautions. 
It is an established fact that tuberculosis is disseminated to a 
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considerable extent by feeding skim milk to calves and swine. The 
new law provides that creameries, cheese factories, ete., must pas- 
teurize skim milk and separator slop before returning same to pa- 
trons for feeding purposes. Considerable opposition has been en- 
countered in the enforcement of this portion of the law both from 
creamerymen and patrons. It is notable that after a proper 
system of pasteurization has been installed, all objections are re- 
moved and the patrons of a creamery will not accept unpasteurized 
skim milk. The pasteurization law was aimed primarily at tuber- 
culosis but its value in the control of other diseases is evident. 
This was amply demonstrated during the recent epizootic of foot- 
and-mouth disease. A considerable number of infections, involving 
different creameries, were directly traceable to the use of unpas- 
teurized skim milk. Our new law which pertains exclusively to 
the health of domestic animals is very comprehensive and has en- 
abled us to handle every phase of this work in a satisfactory manner ; 
but we are greatly handicapped and embarrassed by the deficiency 
of a law to govern the production and handling of milk for human 
food. It is generally recognized that this phase of milk hygiene 
should come under the jurisdiction of the livestock sanitary authori- 
ties and should be looked after by veterinarians who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of animal diseases and sanitation. Our Livestock 
Board conducts this important work under a law which was enacted 
ten years ago and which has not been amended to meet the present 
day requirements. This law limits the activities of the board to 
cooperation with local boards of health. Under this plan, continuous 
inspection of milk supplies has been maintained in a few boroughs 
and good results obtained; but in general, it is difficult to obtain 
cooperation with local boards owing to the expense. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of law, considerable progress 
has been made in milk hygiene work through a campaign of edu- 
cation involving producer, dealer and consumer. Better results 
will be obtained after the consumer shall have been made to under- 
stand the value of clean milk and demand the enactment and en- 
forcement of proper laws. 

The 1915 legislature passed a new meat hygiene law. It is an 
improvement on the 1907 law, which it repeals. In addition to in- 
cluding the best features of the old law, the new act makes it man- 
datory upon the butcher to prevent prospective purchasers and all 
unauthorized persons from touching or handling meat or meat pro- 
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ducts and to so equip his establishment that meat and meat pro- 
ducts will be preperly protected from flies, animals or fowls. It 
makes it unlawful to sell, offer for sale, or to expose for sale, any 
meat or meat food product from swine to which have been fed any 
carrion (dead animals). Another point worthy of mention is that 
it is unlawful to feed offal or slaughter house refuse to swine with- 
in a specified distance from an establishment, and finally, any 
qualified agent of the State Livestock Sanitary Board can serve as 
agent under it. The old law limited the force of inspectors to ten 


agents. 


TEXAS 
R. P. Marsteuuer, College Station. 


As resident secretary for the state of Texas, I beg to submit 
the following report: 

Veterinary medicine and sanitation has received greater en- 
couragement during the last two years than it has ever experienced. 
This is manifested by the wide-spread interest in live stock sanita- 
tion. Never before has such great interest been taken in the control 
of hog cholera, tick eradication and anthrax. At times, during the 
past years, it seemed that all efforts to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the people on these important questions were futile, but the earnest 


efforts of the officers of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 


of Texas, the Live Stock Sanitary Commission, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been rewarded. 

The preparation of hog cholera serum was begun by the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College about seven years ago. At first, 
the public had little faith in it, but, at this time, serum is used effee- 
tually in nearly every county in the state. The successful use of 
hog cholera serum has not only protected a great many hog raisers, 
but also inspired much public confidence. It was necessary to gain 
the public confidence, before it could be interested in the importance 
of sanitary measures in the control of diseases of live stock. 

Tick eradication is being carried on by about fifteen counties, 
and many others are considering holding elections on tick eradi- 


cation. 
The control of anthrax is one of the most perplexing problems, 


- but the public is being impressed with the importance of controll- 


ing outbreaks, rather than wholesale vaccination. With the co- 
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operation of the public, this disease will be under control in a few 
years. 

The thirty-fourth legislature gave the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas an appropriation of $100,000.00 to estab- 
lish a veterinary college. This, with the present equipment of the 
veterinary department, should provide ample facilities for start- 
ing the freshman class in September, 1916. 

The law, regulating the practice of veterinary medicine in 
Texas, still gives the untrained men an opportunity to practice in 
Texas. It is noted that public sentiment is rapidly demanding the 
very highest class service and advice. The qualified veterinarian 
of regular business method need not fear that his services will not 
be appreciated and his interests protected. 

The Texas Veterinary Medical Association held its annual 
meeting at College Station, Texas, May 17-18, 1915. It was one 
of the most interesting and instructive meetings in the history of 
the association. The following officers were elected : 

President, Dr. J. S. Watson, Mexia, Texas. 

First Vice-President, Dr. Frank Barnes, Waxahachie, Texas. 

Second Vice-President, Dr. W. F. Hayes, Farmersville, Tex. 

Secretary, Dr. A. A. Foster, Marshall, Texas. 

Treasurer; Dr. J. A. Gossett, McKinney, Texas. 

Texas veterinarians are looking forward to the time when it 
will be their pleasure and good fortune to entertain the American 
Veterinary Medical Association within the borders of the State of 
Texas. 

0-——_ 


UTAH. 
H. J. FrReperick, Logan 


Not much has been accomplished along veterinary lines in 
Utah during the last season. During the last session of the state 
legislature a new livestock sanitary bill was passed combining the 
present sheep law and other livestock laws into one and creating a 
livestock sanitary board to look after all livestock interests. This 
would have been a great improvement over the existing conditions, 
but this bill was vetoed by the Governor. Therefore our livestock 
sanitary situation in Utah is the same as formerly and a long way 
from being satisfactory. Veterinarians and livestock men are doing 
the best they can under existing conditions and are determined to 
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improve them as soon as possible. A new board of veterinary ex- 
aminers was appointed and quite a number of applicants have taken 
the state board examination. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has done: efficient work in 
this state in eradicating scabies among sheep and also in running 
down other contagious and infectious diseases. The veterinary pro- 
fession is making advancement and also material increase in its 
members. All veterinarians have been invited to join the A.V. 
M.A. The State Veterinary Association meets annually for the 
election of officers and interesting programs are carried out. Other 
meetings are held occasionally in different parts of the state where 
the veterinarians of that locality take part. 

There are no new diseases prevalent in this state at the pres- 
ent time. During the past spring and summer there has been an 
epizootic of influenza among horses, in a mild form. Hog cholera 
has been quite prevalent in some parts of the state during the past 
year, but this was practically stamped out by applying proper 
sanitary measures and anti-hog cholera serum. This work was 
ar done under the supervision of the Agricultural College Extension 

: Division in connection with its county demonstrators. Black leg 
4 still makes its appearance in some localities, but stock men are learn- 
ee ing that it is necessary to have their young cattle vaccinated. There 
have also been a few cases of anthrax and glanders. Abortion 
still exists, as well as tuberculosis. There are occasionally small 
outbreaks of forage poisoning or cerebro spinal meningitis. Quite 
ne a number of animals die yearly as a result of poisonous plants on 
our ranges. 

a The Stallion License Law is being enforced and is doing much 
to improve the horse industry. There has been a great demand for 
army horses in this section, and draft stock is constantly sought. 
Although the motor car is displacing many horses, the demand for 
horses is greater than ever before. 

There are many good dairy herds and we are fast becoming a 
dairy section, all of which helps the veterinary practitioner. 

- The Utah Agricultural College is continuing its educational 
work among the people, instructing them regarding diseases and ad- 
vising them to call in competent help for their animals when neces- 


4 <a cary. Quacks are fast disappearing, and qualified men are getting 
= # most of the work. Prospects for the future of the veterinary pro- 
; fession in this state seem very good, | 
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WASHINGTON. 
J. T. Suety, Seattle. 


By virtue of a bill passed at the last session of the legislature 
we now have in this state a Department of Agriculture; the head 
of the department is known as the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
He has under him three assistant commissioners; one whose duties 
are with the horticulture division, a second in behalf of pure foods, 
drugs, oils, ete., and a third to guard the live stock industries. 

Dr. H. T. Graves was elected to head the department of dairy 
and live stock and he is making a very creditable showing in view 
of the fact that he has been badly handicapped for lack of funds, 
as the appropriation for this department is insufficient. 

In any progressive movement, as a rule, the good things come 
slowly. The state of Washington for a comparatively new state is 
doing quite well in legislating in behalf of the live stock interests, 
but we who are conversant with the actual conditions are aware that 
we are stopping far short of our goal; it is difficult to convince 
men, who are not familiar with the live stock situation, that a size- 
able appropriation is absolutely necessary in order to combat con- 
ditions which come to our attention daily, to say nothing of em- 
ergencies. 

We hope to see several amendments to our veterinary law at 
the next session of the legislature that will work to the ultimate 
benefit of the stock owner, and at the same time give the depart- 
ment explicit power so far as controlling or coping with energencies. 

Hog cholera: there have been several outbreaks of this dis- 
ease in different parts of the state but it has been handled by the 
department judiciously and well by the usual methods of quaran- 
tine and in some instances with the assistance of serum. 

Glanders: this disease makes its appearance from time to 
time, clinical cases being destroyed immediately and suspicious ones 
dealt with according to the usual procedure. 

Rabies: this disease has given us considerable trouble west 
of the Cascades, the cities being the principal battle ground, hun- 
dreds of cases being reported in dogs; as a rule the dumb form has 
prevailed with the furious cases the exception; in the neighborhood 
of fifty people have been exposed and taken the treatment. 

The state department was unable to enforce its regulations 
owing to a weakness in the law, while in the city of Seattle there was 
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so much agitation that the council would not pass a muzzling ordi- 
nance; lobbying was the common thing daily by the sentimental 
dog fanciers, with the result that the disease gained a foothold and 


having no power with which to regulate conditions the veterinarians 


were compelled to use their own discretion in handling the situation. 

Tuberculosis: the department is after this disease with as 
much vigor as their limited appropriation will permit and dairy 
cattle coming into Washington must be accompanied with a chart 
showing them to be free from this disease. 

It is unlawful to bring stock into this state until they have 
been examined and found to be free from the following diseases: 
glanders, farcy, tuberculosis, actinomycosis, rinderpest, foot-and- 
mouth disease, contagious abortion, contagious keratitis, scabies, 
maladie du coit, swine plague and hog cholera. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
L. N. Reerer, Wheeling. 


In making my report as resident state secretary for West 
Virginia, I am delighted to say that, after many useless efforts, we 
have been rewarded by our state legislative bodies in having passed 
for us a veterinary practice act. We were obliged to accept it in 
its patched-up condition or go without any; but we considered that 
as it is, it is better than none at all. Dr. J. J. Cranwell, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. is president of the examining board and Dr. W. E. Lang- 
ford, Martinsburg, W. Va. is its secretary-treasurer. 

The West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association held its 
annual meeting in Parkersburg, W. Va., on July 6th, 1915 and 
elected as its president, Dr. O. C. Bradley and its secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. Layne of Huntington, W. Va. After hard work on the 
part of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. H. E. Williams, we 
have now a live stock sanitary act, which is being enforced to the 
letter; and in the future it is hoped that West Virginia wat no 
maar be the dumping ground for diseased animals. 


The Proceedings of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation contains 161 pages of papers and discussions given at the 
first annual meeting held at Madison, January 18-20. The papers 
are of much interest and the volume is a credit to the association, 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS 


FourtH Jomnt MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS SOUTHERN AUXILIARY, HELD 
tn Los ANGELES, JUNE 21-22, 1916. 


When Pres. W. R. Carr called order in the Assembly Room of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Wednesday, June 21st, 1916, he opened 
the fourth and largest joint meeting of these associations, and after 
a short eddress appreciative of such a full attendance, all eager to 
take up the program he introduced Mr. John 8. Mitchell, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Mitchell, in his usual happy manner, welcomed those as- 
sembled.to the city to which President Roadhouse of the Northern 
Association, very ably replied. 

Dr. R. A. Archibald, President of the Western Laboratories, 
then read his very able paper on ‘‘A Brief Review of some of the 
Late Developments Along Immunological Lines’’ which was fol- 
lowed by a most interesting paper on ‘‘Hemorrhagic Septicemia’’ 
by Dr. J. P. Iverson, Deputy State Veterinarian. The discussion 
of these papers continued up to the noon hour. 

After lunch all took automobiles to ‘‘Santa Anita Rancho,’’ 
the Country Estate of Mrs. Anita Baldwin, which was formerly the 
home of her father, known to the turf as ‘‘Lucky Baldwin’’. Here 
Professor J. I. Thompson and Professor Major, present and former 
Professors of Animal Husbandry, University of California, enter- 
tained with demonstrations of Live-stock judging, using the pure 
bred animals of which there were plenty. 

In the evening all met at the Hollenbeck Hotel at the banquet, 
and every chair prepared was occupied. At the close of the ban- 
quet, Toastmaster J. L. Tyler, called on R. A. Archibald, President 
of the A.V.M.A., who gave us some past, present and he hoped, 
future, of that association, to which Dr. C. M. Haring, Secretary of 
the A.V.M.A., also responded. 

Dr. L. M. Powers, Health Commissioner of Los Angeles, then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Fields for Veterinarians in Preventive Medicine.’’ 
Other cities have their health officers, but none has one that is a 
better friend or mofe appreciative of the veterinarian’s services 
than Dr. Powers, and in his paper he cited many ways by which the 
departments of food, health, and sanitation could be assisted by the 


veterinarians, 
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J. Traum, Bacteriologist, Divisicn of Veter-nary Science, Uni- 
versity of California, followed with a very complete paper on 
‘*Metheds of Diagnosing Tubereulosis.’’ His wide experience giv- 
ing him ample material to take up the various forms of applying 
the tubezculin test as well as physical examinaticns. The discussion 
of this paper consumed the balance of the evening. 

The morning session, June 22nd, was opened at the Chamber 
of Commerce by a paper on ‘‘ Anthrax Serum and Spore Vaccine’’, 
by F. W. Wood of the Veterinary Department of the Cutter Lab- 
oratory. This paper was thoroughly discussed, apeeany. by state 
and county veterinarians present. 

L. M. Hurt, Los Angeles County Live Stock Sica then 
read his paper, ‘‘ Illegal Practitioners and Steps to be Taken to Cor- 
rect this Evil’’. This was presented in such a manner as to cross 
the live wires of discussion to the extent of carrying it over to the 
afternoon session, which convened at the Hospital of Drs. Carr & 
Stevens, at 1.30 P. M., for the clinic and conclusion of the session. 

The discussion of Dr. Hurt’s paper included the County Farm 
Adviser and higher education for the veterinarian, and a motion was 
made and passed that resolutions be framed and presented to the 
Regents of the California State University, urging the establishment 
of a veterinary school at that institution. 

Drs. Archibald and Longley, the two remaining active members 
of the State Veterinary Examining Board, announced their intention 
of resigning from that board, and requested that the association 
take some action calling the attention of the Governor to appointing 
a new board. 

A committee was appointed to draft and present such resolu- 
tions. 

The publication committee was instructed to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting and all meetings for the coming year. 

At the clinie Dr. G. T. Irons, Inspector in charge, Los Angeles 
‘Station U. S. Bureal of Animal Industry, presented an exhibit of 
pathological specimens found in meat inspection. 1t was a museum 
in itself and appreciated by all. 

Dr. J. R. Beach from the University Farm, demonstrated the 
method of preparing and administering chicken pox vaccine, which 
being a new field, was very interesting to all present. 

A cholera pig was procured, and Dr. Bert J. Cady, of the Field 
Dept. of the Bureau of Animal Industry, posted it calling attention 
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io the most minute pathological conditions which made it very in- 
structive. 

Dr. W. R. Carr operated on a roarer which required the double 
operation, and this closed the meeting. 

J. A. Secretary. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BuREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY EMPLOYEES 

The following is a synopsis of some of the business to be tran- 
sacted at the Third National Convention of the N. A. B. of A. IL. E., 
at New York City, August, 1916: 

1. Reports of officers. 

2. Considering question of whether or not the N. A. B. of 
A. I. E. shall publish an official organ. 

3. Considering question of amending Article 3, Section 1, of 
our National Constitution to provide for the Bi-ennial sessions, in- 
stead of Annual Conventions. 

4. Amending Nationa] Constitution to provide for Bureau 
Employees affiliating with the N. A. B. of A. I. E. through office of 
National Secretary as members-at-large, in cases where not prac- 
ticable to form a branch and apply for charter. Such affiliations 
to entitle members to all the rights and privileges of the association 
except representation at National Conventions. 


5. Considering question of forming a National Ladies’ Aux- 


iliary of the N. A. B. of A. I. E. 

6. Devising ways and means of increasing the membership of 
N. A. B. of A. I. E., in order that the moral and financial burden 
in the struggle for a classification bill may be more evenly distri- 
buted among those who would derive benefit from the enactment 
of same. At present this campaign is being conducted and financed 
by ‘‘the faithful few’’. 

7. Devising ways and means of having all B. A. I. employees 
affiliated with and cooperate more thoroughly with the National 
Association of Civil Service Employees, with the view of hastening 
the enactment of equitable retirement legislation for Civil Service 
Employees. 

8. Amending Constitution to provide that branch secretary 
in remitting per capita tax shall enclose a list of the names of 
members covered by the remittance. 

9. Considering question of increasing the per capita tax of 
this association. 

10, Election of officers, J. E. Gipson, President. 
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New YorK VETERINARY Mepica:, SOcIrTy 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting cf the New York Sta‘e 
Veterinary Medical Society wiil be keld in [thaca, Augusi 2, 3 and 
4, 1916. 

The program contains the following papers : 

Observations on the Treatment of Fis:ulous Withers 
W. J. Wadsworth 
Practical Dairy Inspection............ F. D. Holford 
Some Common Diseases of the Ear of Small Animals. 
H. J. Milks and W. E. Muldoon. 
What the Breeder Expects of the Veterinarian....A. L. Brockway 


The Raising of Healthy Calves.................. W. L. Williams 
‘V'reatment of Navicular Disease by Shoeing........ Henry Asmus 
Modern Requirements in the Shoeing of Horses for City Use 

R. W. Ellis 


l‘urther Studies in X-Ray Diagnosis in Veterinary Medicine 

Louis Griessman 
The Requirements of the Physical Examination of Dairy Cat- 

tle in Accordance with the Regulations of the State and 

Lxhibition of Greatly Enlarged Kidney and Bile Duct Dis- 

tended with Ingesta........ G. S. Hopkins and E. Sunderville 
Distribution of Communicable Diseases of Animals by Means 

On the evening of August 2nd, following a dinner at the Ithaca 
Ifotel a symposium will be held on Laws Regulating Veterinary 
Practice. The committee on legislation will report at that time and 
Ilr. Augustus 8. Downing, Assistant Commissioner of Education of 
/lbany, N. Y., will address the gathering. Senator Morris Halli- 
day and Assemblyman Caspe> Fenner will also speak. 

Dr. C. J. Marshall of the Veterinary College of the University 
of Pennsylvania will give a lecture during the evening of August 
8rd. His topic will be ‘‘The Care of the Horse in War’’. Dr. 
Marshall has recently made a tour of some of the recent battlefields 
of Europe. Entertainments are being arranged by the local com- 
mittee for the ladies in attendance. The outlook now is for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting. 


P. Fircn, Secretary. 
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WASHINGTON STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Washington State Veterinary Medical Association met in 
Mt. Vernon, Washington, on June 21 and 22. The attendance was 
good although many of the old members who live at a considerable 
distance did not appear. 

It is interesting to note that a large number of veterinarians 
attended who were not members but every one became a member be- 
fore he left, and one who could not come sent in his application for 
membership by telegraph. 


This is the first time that every attending veterinarian became. 


a member. 

The distinctive feature of this meeting was its discussions. 
In almost every instance the discussions occupied more time than 
the papers did. The secretary thinks there was no one present who 
did not take some part in them. They were marked by a cordial 
and universal interest that was certainly most gratifying. 

The papers read and discussed were: ‘‘Control of Bovine Tu- 
berculosis in Washington,’’ ‘‘Colics in the Horse,’’ ‘‘ Case Reports,’’ 
‘‘Medication of Ruminants,’’ ‘‘Hemorrhagic Septicemia in the 
Skagit Valley’’ and ‘‘Changing Therapeuties.’’ All but the first 
will appear in the ‘‘ Proceedings.”’ . 

Pullman, Wash., June, 1917, was chosen as the place and time 
for the next meeting. 

The officers for the coming year are: president, Dr. E. E. 
Wegner, Pullman; vice-president, Dr. L. C. Pelton, Enumclaw; 
sec.-treas., Dr. Carl Cozier, Bellingham. 

The clinic was not as good as expected inasmuch as several sub- 
jects engaged did not arrive. 

Cozier, Secretary. 


SouTHERN VETERINARY MEpIcAL ASssocIATION (New YorK) 


The second annual meeting of the Southern Tier Veterinary 
Medical Association was held in Owego, N. Y., July 1st. During 
the morning a very interesting clinic was held at the Hospital of Dr. 
E. F. Vorhis, 52 Central Avenue. Drs. J. N. Frost and W. E. 
Muldoon performed the operations, consisting of one for poll evil 


and one for roaring. 
Dinner was had at the Ah-wa-ga Hotel. At 2:30 P. M. Presi- 


dent E. F. Vorhis called the meeting to order. Roll call showed - 
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thirty-five in attendance. After routine business was transacted 
the program was opened by Dr. J. F. DeVine of Goshen. The title 
of his remarks was ‘‘Some Advantages of Sanitary Precautions in 
Cattle Breeding’’. Dr. DeVine gave a very practical talk which 
was listened to attentively by all present. The next paper was by 
Mr. E. R. Zimmer, Manager, Farm Bureau of Tioga County. He 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘The Veterinarian and the Farmer’’. He 
pointed out that the interests of both were common in many re- 
spects and that the veterinarian should educate the farmer as to 
the proper care and feeding of live stock. Dr. C. D. Pearce of 
Binghamton read a paper on ‘‘Veterinary Dairy Inspection with 
Special Reference to the Physical Examination of Cattle.’’ Dr. 
Pearce has had much practical experience in this work and his 
paper pointed out just what should be done in examining cattle 
whose milk is to be used by the public. 

Each paper was freely discussed and many points of interest 
brought out. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Dr. C. D. Pearce, Binghamton; Vice-Pres., Dr. L. S. 
Matthews, Cooperstown; Sec’y-Treas., Dr. C. P. Fitch, Ithaca. 

On the invitation of Dr. A. W. Baker and Dr. P. J. Axtell. it 
was voted to hold the next meeting in Binghamton. Nine new mem- 
bers were added to the roll of the association. 

C. P. Fircu, Secretary. 


CENTRAL New YorK VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 7th annual meeting of the Central New York Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Syracuse, N. Y., June 29th, 1916, 
with the following members present: Drs. W. G. Hollingworth, 
Utica; H. A. Turner, Syracuse; W. B. Switzer, Oswego; F. E. 
York, Earlville; J. A. Pendergast, Syracuse; J. M. Currie, Rome; 
E. E. Cole, Manlius; A. J. Tuxill, Auburn; J. G. Hill, Geneva; 
E. E. Dooling, Syracuse; Wilson Huff, Rome; Frank Morrow, 
Rome; W. M. Pendergast, Syracuse; Wallace Anthony, Poplar 
Ridge; A. H. Ide, Lowville; J. C. Stevens, Cortland; H. B. Cran- 
dall, Syracuse; J. K. Bosshart, Camden; M. W. Sullivan, Marcel- 
lus; D. O’Laughlin, Oneida; R. C. Hartman, Pulaski. 

A very successful and interesting clinic was the feature of the 
morning. It was held at the infirmary of Dr. H. A. Turner, at 
938 South Salina Street, beginning at 10:00 A. M. The subjects 
follow: 
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CasE 1. Black gelding—owned by the Syracuse Fire Depart- 
ment—injury to foot caused by. toe clip—Surgeons: Drs. E. E. 
Dooling, J. A. Pendergast and H. A. Turner. 

Case 2. Gray gelding—bone spavin—cauterized with thermo- 
cautery—Surgeons: Drs. Frank Morrow and M. W. Sullivan. 

CasE 3. Black mare—tumor in breast—Surgeons: Drs. J. C. 
Stevens and Roy Webber. 

Case 4. Chestnut gelding—quittor of side bone—Surgeons: 
Drs. J. K. Bosshart and J. G. Hill. 

Case 5. Black gelding—lameness from side bones—double 
neurotomy was performed—Surgeons: A. H. Ide and Otto Faust. 

Case 6. Black gelding—double fistulae of withers—Surgeons : 
Drs. W. M. Pendergast, F. E. York and J. K. Bosshart. 

CasE 7. Brown gelding—trephining for ulcerated tooth—Sur- 
geons: Drs. H. A. Turner and J. A. Pendergast. 

Case 8. Black mare—acute indigestion—stomach washed out 
and trochar and canula inserted—results favorable—treated by 
Drs. J. G. Hill and J. A. Pendergast. 

Case 9. Roan mare—acute indigestion—treated by Drs. H. A. 
Turner and J. A. Pendergast. 

Case 10. Black gelding—owned by the Syracuse Fire Depart- 
ment—foot operation—Surgeons: Drs. J. G. Hill and J. A. Pen- 
dergast. 

CasE 11. Black gelding—quittor—Surgeons: Drs. J. K. Boss- 
hart and J. G. Hill. 

The committee on arrangements had provided several other 
cases but owing to lack of time it was impossible for attention to be 
given thereto. Lunch was served at the infirmary during the pro- 
gress of the clinic. 

The business session was held at the St. Cloud Hotel, being 
called to order by Dr. E. E. Dooling, president of the association. 
Dr. Otto Faust, of Poughkeepsie, President of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society, Dr. Roy Webber of Rochester, member 
of the Genesee Valley Veterinary Medical Association and Dr. O. P. 
Jones of Manlius were present as guests. At the close of the meet- 
ing the application of Dr. Jones for membership was received. 

The President’s address embodied very profitable suggestions 
relating to preparedness for future clinics. 

The secretary-treasurer, W. B. Switzer, reported verbally as 
to the secretarial work of the year and submitted a financial report 
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showing a balance in the general fund of $87.35, in addition to the 
sum of $85.90 held in a special fund for the protection of members 
from malpractice suits. Both reports were approved. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: president— 
Dr. Frank Morrow, Rome; vice-president—Dr. W. M. Pendergast. 
Syracuse; sec.-treas—Dr. W. B. Switzer, Oswego; Censors—Dr. 
H. A. Turner, Syracuse; Dr. J. M. Currie, Rome; Dr. J. C. Stev- 
ens, Cortland; Dr. A. H. Ide, Lowville; Dr. W. L. Clark, Seneca 
Falls; Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, Utica. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the reading of papers was 
dispensed with. It was decided to open future clinics at 9:00 
o’clock, A. M., to provide more time for the business session and 
papers. 

A permanent committee on arrangements, to consist of Syra- 
cuse veterinarians was decided upon, with Dr. E. E. Dooling as 
chairman, he to appoint his own assistants. Drs. Turner and J. A. 
Pendergast were selected by the chairman. 

It was also resolved that at future meetings all members shall 
provide themselves with their own suits and instruments to be used 
at the clinic. 

Dr. Faust was called upon and responded very courteously, 
complimenting the members on the clinic of the morning and dis- 
cussing the new state law legalizing the registration of some eight 
men and also opening a discussion on the Harrison law relative to 
narcotics. This last law was reported by Dr. Hollingworth to have 
been held unconstitutional in its application to physicians and vet- 
erinarians and to apply only to druggists and those dealing with nar- 
cotics commercially. ° 

Dr. Webber also spoke briefly, telling how he dealt with the 
problem presented by the new law on narcotics. 

Papers for the November meeting were offered as follows: 


Dr. D. O’Laughlin........... (To report subject later) 


Dr. M. W. Sullivan, Rupture of Pre-pubian Tendon of Cow 
This closed the business session. Dinner followed at the St. 
Cloud, of which 13 of the members and visitors partook. 
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This meeting marks the close of the seventh year of the exist- 
ence of this association. We believe few societies of the profession 
can point to a more enviable record than that which we have made 
during the years since our organization. Sustained interest on the 
part of the members, the power to attract the interest of the lead- 
ing men of the profession throughcut the state to the end that our 
meetings may be made more profitable, these are our great achieve- 
ments. We feel that what we have accomplished in that respect 
proves the value of the work we are doing. Every Central New 
York Veterinarian should be with us, both for his good and for 
the good of the profession. 

W. B. Swirzer, Secretary. 
KENTUCKY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


At a recent meeting of the Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the following officers were elected: President, Dr. Alex. 
Harthill, Louisville; First Vice-President, Dr. M. A. Purdy, Shel- 
byville; Second- Vice-President, Dr. H. K. Ditto, Pleasureville; 
Third Vice-President, Dr. J. T. Chawk, Louisville; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Dr. D. E. Westmoreland, Owensboro. Our next meet- 
ing will be held at the Kentucky State Fair Grounds on September 
14. D. E. WESTMORELAND, Secretary. 


SEcOND PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


At the second Pan-American Scientific Congress the following 
recommendations were made: 

a. Each country should maintain a well-organized and compe- 
tent live-stock sanitary service comprising executive officers, field 
inspectors, and a laboratory force ; 

b. Each country should enforce live-stock sanitary laws and 
regulations with the view of preventing the exportation, importa- 
tion, and spread within the country of any infectious, contagious, 
or communicable animal disease by means of animals, animal pro- 
ducts, ships, cars, forage, etc. ; 

c. Each country should maintain a thorough live-stock sanitary 
survey to determine what communicable diseases of animals are 
present and the localities where they exist. This information 
should be furnished regularly to each of the other countries at 
stated periods as a matter of routine; 
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d. Each country should refrain from exporting animals, ani- 
mal products, forage and similar materials which are capable of 
conveying infectious, contagious, or communicable animal diseases 
to the receiving country ; 

e. Each country should enforce measures to prohibit the im- 
portation of animals, animal products, forage, and other materials 
which may convey diseases from countries where dangerous com- 
municable diseases such as rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, and 
contagious pleuropneumonia exists, and which have no competent 
live-stock sanitary service. Animals, animal products, forage and 
similar materials from countries maintaining a competent live- 
stock sanitary service may be admitted under proper restrictions, 
regulations, and inspection, imposed by the importing country. 

f. Each country, through its live-stock sanitary service, should 
endeavor to control and, if possible, eradicate the communicable 
animal diseases existing therein. There should be an exchange of 
information as to the methods followed which have proved most 
successful in combating animal diseases ; 

g. Members of the live-stock sanitary service of each of the 
American Republics should meet at regular intervals to consult and 
inform each other regarding the measures taken for furthering co- 
operation in protecting the live-stock industry of the American 


countries. 


The annual report of the chief veterinary officer (Sir Stew- 
art Stockman) of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great 
Britain, for 1915, contains references to foot-and-mouth disease ; 
swine fever; swine erysipelas; tuberculosis in swine; glanders; 
anthrax; sheep scabs and rabies. Towards the end of 1915 a 
serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease occurred in the south- 
west of England. The number of animals slaughtered as affected 
or to prevent further spread of the infection was 1,267 cattle, 
482 sheep, 382 pigs and 1 goat. The original source of infection 
was not discovered. A case of rabies developed in an imported 
Irish terrier during its period of quarantine at one of the prem- 
ises authorized for the detention of imported dogs. . 


House Resolution No. 253 by Mr. Hull of Iowa provides for 
adopting the decalogue and Jesus Rules as standard measures for 
laws and regulations of the Government of the United States. 
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REVIEWS 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MEAT HYGIENE. WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERA- 
TION ON ANTE-MORTEM AND POST-MORTEM INSPEC- 
TION OF FOOD PRODUCING ANIMALS. 


RICHARD EDELMANN, Ph.D., Medical Veterinarian, High School, Dresden. 


Third Revised English Edition and authorized translation revised for 
America. By John R. Mohler, A.M., V.M.D., Assistant Chief, U. 8. Bureau of 
Animal Industry and Adolph Eichhorn, D.V.8., Chief Pathological Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. Octavo 452 pages, with 161 illustrations 
and 5 colored plates. Cloth $4.50 net, Lea and Febiger, Publishers, Philadel- 
phia and New York, 1916. 


The third edition of this deservedly popular book will be 
welcomed by all who have to do with the inspection of meat or 
meat products. The German text of Edelmann’s Meat Hygiene 
was closely followed in the two previous editions but in this, the 
third edition, all reference pertaining to German conditions espec- 
ially in regard to the disposal of diseased animals has been disre- 
garded. This book as now presented, is based strictly on the rules 
governing meat inspection as formulated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. It will, therefore, be of greater value to those in this 
class of work in the United States. 

The subject matter has been divided into fifteen chapters each 
of which treats of an important phase of inspection work. The 
method of arrangement of the text is excellent and deserves special 
commendation. It is especially good from a pedagogical standpoint 
and also permits of ready reference. The book has been brought 
up to date in regard to the pathology of the various diseases and 
several new diseases have been included in this edition. In the 
final chapter the authors have added information concerning the 
practical side of meat inspection with special reference to the prep- 
aration and inspection of meat-food products such as the Curing of 
Pork and Beef, Sausage Making, Manufacture of Lard, ete. Much 
interesting and valuable information is here presented. 

This is an excellent book and should have a wide circulation. 


C.P.F. 
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NECROLOGY 


PAUL PAQUIN. 


Dr. Paul Paquin died, at the age of 55, June 22, in Christian 
Church Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., of tubercular meningitis. He 
graduated from the Montreal Veterinary College in 1883 and later 
(1887) graduated from the University of Missouri at Columbia. 
He obtained the degree of M.D., and for several years was pro- 
fessor of comparative medicine at Columbia, Mo. He was state 
veterinarian for a time and wrote extensively on his investigations 
in the diseases of live stock, and produced a serum from the blood 
of asses for the treatment of human tuberculosis. He, later, devoted 
himself to human medicine; published a quarterly journal—the 
Bacteriological Index, and was secretary of the Missouri State Board 
of Health from 1896 to 1899. For a time he was a resident. of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. At the time of his death he was director and executive 
officer of the Hospital and Health Board of Kansas City. 


JOHN FRAZIER 


John Frazier was a native of Ireland, 88 years of age. He 
was said to be the oldest registered non-graduate practitioner in 
Western Pennsylvania. His death occurred July 8, at his home in 


Butler, Pa. 


JOHN JOSEPH GALLAGHER 


Dr. John Gallagher, of Lovelock, Nevada, died at San Fran- 
cisco, California at the age of forty years, following a ner- 
vous breakdown. Dr. Gallagher was a graduate of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Ithaca, N. Y. He was sheep commis- 
sioner of the state of Nevada and had extensive mining interests. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Paul R. King, formerly of Kansas, is now stationed with 
Remount No. 2, at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. About 6000 head 
of horses and mules are on hand and additional supplies of about 
600 a day are being received. Influenza, with its complications, 
is the disease requiring most attention. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Association was held at the Hotel Castle, Omaha, 
Neb., July 10, 11, 12. 


The ninth semi-annual meeting of the Genesee Valley Vet- 
erinary Medical Association was held at Tegg’s Veterinary In- 
firmary, Rochester, N. Y., July 13. 


Dr. A. B. Niven, after nearly fifteen years’ service in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has resigned and entered practice 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana. His former address was Henderson, Ky. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has issued the Reports 
of Drs. Veranus A. Moore, Mazyck P. Ravenel and William T. 
Sedgwick upon the federal’ meat inspection as circular No. 58. 
The reports commend much of the work that is being done and 
offer suggestions for further improvement, some of which have 


already been acted upon. 


Doctors J. D. Moore of Albion, N. Y. and J. W. Ardell, of At- 
lanta, N. Y. have been engaged in army veterinary service work at 
the Training Camp at Tobyhanna, Pa. They have the rank of 
Second Lieutenants. 


A Boarp or VETERINARY EXAMINERS FOR Porto Rico. The 
Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico has enacted a bill providing 
for a board of veterinary examiners. The bill provides for the 
appointment of ‘‘three skilled and capable veterinarians who 
shall be graduates of colleges of good reputation, ete.’’ The 
veterinarians so appointed are to hold office for five years. The 
board will accept only those candidates for examination who have 
diplomas from the colleges recognized by the A.V.M.A., and Bur- 
eau of Animal Industry. Juan Varas Catala, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1910, is a member of the board. Porto Rico is to be con- 
_ gratulated on the progressive step that has-been taken, 
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Dr. C. J. Marshall gave an address on ‘‘Observations on 
Army Veterinary Hospitals and Systems Abroad’’, at the last 
meeting of the Alleghany Veterinary Club. 


The third National Convention of the National Association 
of Animal Industry Employees will be held in New York City, 
Monday, August 14. The Hotel McAlpin, Greeley Square, 34th 
Street and Broadway, will be the convention headquarters. Con- 
gressman Lobeck will be a guest of the convention. Other promi- 
nent officials have been invited. 


The Report of the Practitioners’ Short Course held at Ames, 
Iowa contains a number of interesting and important articles. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


The marriage of Miss Gladys Howell Warrick of Cayuga, N. Y. 
and Dr. W. W. Williams of Ithaca, N. Y. has been announced. The 
ceremony occurred July 1, at Yonkers, N. Y. 


The veterinary inspectors classification bill was introduced 
in the U. S. Senate June 22, by Senator Hitchcock and on the 
27th by Senator James Hamilton Lewis. The bills are identical 
and all Bureau employes are urged to write to their senators 
urging them to support the bills. 

It is also urged that veterinary colleges; alumni associations; 
state and county veterinary societies and veterinary students 
write their congressmen and senators to enlist their support. 

The number of employees in the Bureau service on June 1, 
1916, who would benefit by the passage of these bills, which are 
the same as the Lobeck bill, are 3150. 


The Report of the Bureau of Biological Survey on the Rabies 
Eradication Campaign in the State of Nevada, calls attention to 
the fact that while no accurate figures are available, it can safely 
be said that predatory animals and rabies have destroyed a quar- 
ter of a million dollars worth of live stock in Nevada since last 
September, when the disease first attracted serious attention. 

In the effort to combat the spread of rabies, the Biological 
Survey now has about 143 hunters in Nevada. These men are 
devoting their time to poisoning, trapping, and den-hunting coy- 
otes, bobeats and other predatory animals, which are largely re- 
sponsible for the spread of rabies, in addition to the havoc which 
they annually work among the live stock of the western ranges. 
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Cooperating in the work is the Nevada Rabies Commission 
which is composed of Governor E. D. Boyle, Dr. W. B. Mack, 
Mr. J. H. Clemmons, Mr. George Russell, Jr., and Mr. W. M. Me- 
Gill. 


Laws of Ohio Regulating the Practice of Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Surgery provide that the board of agriculture shall ap- 
point three men who shall constitute a state board of veterinary 
examiners, one to be appointed for two years, one for four years 
and one for six years, and biennially thereafter one shall be ap- 
pointed to serve for a term of six years. They must be graduates 
-of reputable, but different, veterinary colleges and be persons 
skilled in their profession and of good moral character. The 
state veterinarian shall be ex-officio a member and secretary of 
the board. Examinations will be held in April and July of each 
year. The secretary is also to report violations of the laws. Ap- 
plicants must be graduates of colleges recognized by the board of 
examiners. 

The law also provides that any person who, within six months 
after the act becomes effective, submits satisfactory evidence ‘to 
the board of examiners that he was engaged in the practice of 
veterinary medicine and surgery in the state prior to May 21, 
1894, and who pays a fee of $2.50, shall be entitled to practice 
in the state and shall receive a certificate to that effect. 

The certificate of a veterinarian may be revoked: for failure 
to report dangerously contagious and infectious diseases that are 
prescribed as such by the board of agriculture; for dishonesty 
in applying the tuberculin test in cattle, such as injecting tuber- 
culin within six weeks prior to an official tuberculin test, know- 
ing that application has been made for such official test, or mak- 
ing false record of such test; gross malpractice or violation of 
criminal laws. 

Whoever engages in the practice of veterinary medicine or 
surgery in violation of any provision of law, shall be fined not 
less than ten dollars nor more than twenty-five dollars, and for 
each subsequent offence shall be fined not less than fifty dollars 
nor more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned in jail not 
more than sixty days or both. The present board of examiners 
consists of: Dr. Reuben Hilty, president; Dr. C. W. Fogle; Dr, 
J, D, Fair, and Dr, A. 8. Cooley, secretary, ex-officio, 
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DIRECTORY OF STATE VETERINARY OFFICERS 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississipi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


p> 44% 


paneer > 


C. A. Cary 

W. E. Severn 

R. M. Gow 

Chas. Keane 
Chas. G. Lamb 
Hon. J. O. Phelps 
H. P. Eves 


A. D. Melvin 
W. C. Woodward 
Chas. F. Dawson 


Peter F- Bahnsen 
H. G. Bodle 

O. EF. Dyson 

A. F. Nelson 

J. I. Gibson 

J. H. Mercer 


S. F. Musselman 
E. Pegram Flower 


Boyden Bearce 

L. Hickman 
Lester H. Howard 
Geo. W. Dunphy 
H. H. Halladay 


S. H. Ward 


E. M. Ranck 
D. Luckey 
W. J. Butler 

J. S. Anderson 
W. B. Mack 

J. J. Gallagher 


Andrew L,. Felker 
Jacob C. Price 
Franklin Dye 


W. J. Linwood 


W. H. Lytle 

J. Marshall 
hn S. Pollard 
. O. Feeley 

. E. Beaumont 
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Jarrell 
. Avery 


> 


rrington Young 
. Callister 


. Davis 
+. Ferneyhough 
Perki ins 
+. Williams 
. Eliason 
. Davis 
. Millard 


State Veterinarian 


Auburn 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 
Sacramento 
Denver 


Comm’r on Domestic Animals Hartford 
Sec’y State Live Stock Sani- Wilmington 


tary Board 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Ind. Washington 


Health Officer 


Washington 


Veterinarian, State Board of Jacksonville 


Health 
State Veterinarian Atlanta 
Boise 
Springfield 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
State Live Stock Sanitary Topeka 
Commissioner 
State Veterinarian Frankfort 


Executive Officer, State Live Baton Rouge 
Stock Sanitary Board 
Live Stock Sanitary Comm'r Augusta 


Chief Veterinary Inspector Baltimore 
Comm'r of Animal Industry Boston 
State Veterinarian Lansing 
Pres. Live Stock Sanitary 

Commissien Lansing 
Executive Office Live Stock 

Sanitary Board St. Paul 
State Vet+rinarian Agricultural College 

Columbia 
State Veterinary Surgeon Helena 
Deputy State Veterinarian Lincoln 


State Quarantine Officer Reno 

Executive Officer of the State Lovelace 
Sheep Commission 

Commissioner of Agriculture Concord 


Sec’y State Board of Health Trenton 
Sec’y Commission on Tuber- 

culosis Trenton 
Sec'y Cattle Sanitary Board Albuquerque 
Sec’y Sheep Sanitary Board Albuquerque 
Chief Veterinarian Albany 
State Veterinarian Raleigh 

Bismarck 

: Columbus 
Pres. State Board of Agri. Oklahoma City 
State Veterinarian Salem 

Harrisburg 


Provide ce 
Clemson College 


“ 


Sec’y State Live Stock Sani- Pierre 
tary Board 

State Veterinarian Nashville 
Fort Worth 


Chairman Live Stock Sanitary Fort Worth 


Commission 
State Inspector Salt Lake City 
Sec’y State Board of Sheep Salt Lake City 
Commissioners 
Live Stock Commissioner White River Junct, 
State Veterinarian Richmond 
Commissioner of Agriculture Olympia 
Commissioner of Agriculture Charleston 


State Veter narian Madison 
Cheyenne 
Sec'y State Board of Sheep 
Commissioners Cheyenne 


“ “ 
: R. H. Crews 
J. G. Wills 
B. B. Flowe 
W. F. Crewe 
A. S. Cooley 
F. M. Gault 
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